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STOCK-GAMBLING. 


In modern times, among these na- 
tions that have arrived at a certain de- 
gree ot civilization, the art of printing, 
leading to the developements of credits 
pu lic and private, has opened a road 
to the possession of 


rreat means, by 70- 
vernments and corporations, as well as 
by individuals, far shorter and more 
agreeable to the successful than the old 
beaten and irksome track of persever- 
ence and industry. Itis a means greatly 
to be de pre ‘cated. It is subject to all 
the chances of a game of hazard, when 
conducted in good faith, and susce ptible 
of endless varieties of fraud under the 
guidance of persons destitute of princi- 
ple, or whose sense of right has become 
deadened by practice or too long an ap- 
prenticeship in the operations by which 
they seek to enrich themselves at the 
expense of others, without in any de- 
gree rendering an equivale nt for the 
property of whict h they possess them- 
selves. All the wealth of a nation must 

nece ssarily consist of the proc reeds of 
the industry of its inhabitants; and 
whatever of genuine credit exists must 
be a representative of some portion of 
that accumulated property. Whoever 
becomes possessed of those credits with- 
out the rendition of any valuable equi- 
valent, as is the case in gaming, either 
in cards or stocks, becomes unjustly pos- 
sessed of that which cost the labor of 
many persons. Yet, during the last 
150 years, a stupendous system of gam- 
bling has sprung up, tolerated in all 
countries, and fraught with the greatest 
political evils. 


This system may be said to have be- 
gan with the English revolution of 1689, 
when the government of William dis- 
covered, that instead of extracting the 
whole sum of money wanted by the 
government from the people by taxes, 
a loan for aterm of years couk i be had 
of capitalists, by the annual payment 
of a rent or interest for its use. At that 
time, the English debt was £660,000, 
in the form of annuities, terminable in 
a certain number of years, or with the 
life of the annuitant. In a few years, 
the increase of the debt made this mode 
of borrowing no longer practicable, and 
stocks payable in a longer term of 
rears were issued; but the greatest 
irregularity prevailed in the payment of 
the interest, and fluctuations in the va- 
lue of the promises were a necessary 
consequence. Gradually, however, the 
system became organized, and since 
that time, public credits have assumed 
every inal of which they are capable. 
They have emanated from authorized 
and responsible companies, and from 
governments irresponsible because of 
their absolute power, and also because 
of their inability to pay, on all descrip- 
tions of security, and on no security. 
Every variety of issue has been the 
means of stupendous frauds, and every 
description of issuer has availed itself of 
the facility for fraud that the system 
offers. 

The Bank of England was establish- 
ed in 1697, on a capital loaned to the 
English government, at 8 per cent. per 
annum interest. The shadows of those 
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credits issued by the government to the 
Bank, were then put forth in the form 
of bank-notes, or promises, to circulate 
as money, and many disastrous fluctu- 
ations attended the first use of this until 
then untried power. The government, 
also, urged by necessities growing outof 


its wars, which have occ upie od one half 


the time that has elapsed since the revo- 
lution, used its new power of borrowing 
with an unsparing hand ; and in 1711, 
at the close of a nine years war, it found 
itself with £9,000,000 of outstanding 
obligations of various forms, on which 
it had failed to pay interest, and which 
were at a heavy discount in conse- 
quence. The famous South Sea Joint 
Stock Company was then proje cted, 
chiefly as a means of absorbing, in the 
payment of its capital, the deprec lated 
government stock afloat. This was 
perhaps the first great stock bubble ; 
and to it succeeded many others, as the 
existence of the stocks and the facility 
jor fraud they offered, soon attracted 
the attention of the speculative and 
knavish. Several bubble-banks were 
started and exploded im different parts 
of the Kingdom, and the opinion gained 
ground that the “general industry lan- 
guished for want of paper money.” 
Following ont this idea, a Mr. Law 
‘magined that a bank might issue pa- 
per money to the amount of the value 
of all the lands in the country. He 
in cag his plan to the Scottish Par- 
which, however, rejected it. 
on going over to France, 
inoculating the Duke of Or- 
leans, then Regent, with the scheme. 
The finances of France were in a 
wretched condition, and the idea of is- 
suing money to an indefinite extent was 
too flattering to be overlooked, and the 
famous ‘ Mississippi Scheme” was es- 
tablished—a most extravagant project 
of banking and stock-jobbing, which 
exhausted all the resources of paper, in 
all its shapes, and resulted in an explo- 
sion which laid a train of evils that 
powerfully aided in the bringing about 
of the revolution of 1789-90. The prin- 
ciples on which the scheme was found- 
ed were explained by Mr. Law, in a 
discourse concerning money and trade. 
This work was pronounced, by M. 
Thiers, in the French Chambers, on 
the occasion of re-chartering the Bank 
of France, as having contained all that 
is known, even at the present day, of 


lament, 
He then, « 


ceeded in 


suc- 


jobbing to an incredible 
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the uses of paper money. The ex pe- 
rience of the 100 years that have since 
elapsed has not sufficed to discover 
any mode by which what are called the 
benefits of the credit system may be se- 
cured, unmixed with the evils that at- 
teinl it. The stock-jobbing that attend- 
ed the Mississippi Scheme convulsed 
France, and Paris presented the spec- 
tacle of amania that involved all classes, 
and urged to ruin alike the opulent and 
the industrious. The distress which 
followed the inevitable explosion was 


proportioned to the magnitude of the 
expansion, and the finances of the go- 
vernment, from their connection with 
it, were sO seriously compromised that 
they never recovered themselves. The 
genius of a Colbe rt, a urgot, and a 
Necker served only to stay the ruin 


that finally burst in revolation. 
That revolution itself rave rise to the 
production of a stock jobbing scheme 


more magnificent than any vhich 
had gone before it. It was by the is- 
sue of an immense amount of national 
paper-money, made payable in the 
lands of the cle rgy confiscated to the 
uses of the state, to populariz e the re- 


volution, and to interest all holders of 
those securities against the return of 
the Royal Government. The first is- 
sue, in 1790, of this paper, was $250- 
000,000, and finally increased to the 
astounding sum of $8,437,535,000, in 
1796, when it ceased to have value. 
and their 
produced 
For- 
few 


emissions, 
in value, 
extent. 


These immense 
continued decline 


tunes were realized and lost in a 
months. The extent to which jobbing 
in the funds was then carried, called for 
the interposition and regulation of the 
government of France, and many laws 
were enacted to check the great disor- 
evils that grew 
gambling at the 


manifest 
unbridled 


ders and 
out of the 
‘“ Bonrse.’ 

When commerce in Europe began to 
flourish and spread itself over many na- 
tions engaged in a rec iproc -al trade, it 
became matter of necessity that the 
leading merchants, ship-masters, capi- 
talists, brokers, insurers, &c., should 
occasionally meet, to confer and trans- 
with each other; and 
its Rialto, ** where mer- 
chants most do congregate ;" Bruges 
and Amsterdam had also their + Ex- 
changes ;” but the first in France was 


act business 
Venice had 
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at Toulon, in 1549. The second at Rouen, 


in 1556. That of London was opened in 
1566, by Elizabeth in person. An or- 
der of Council, in 1724, first gave a le- 
gal existence to the Parisian Bourse. 

W hen evidences of public and company 
debts began to be transferable and as- 
sume a marketable shape, they natu- 
rally formed, with bills of exe hange, an 
important item of the business transact- 
ed on the exchanges of the leading ca- 

Europe, and became of suf- 
importance to absorb the entire 
attention of individuals for their sale 
and transfer. This business grew ® 
great magnitude under the action of the 
scheme of Law; but nearly again 
ceased when the complete explosion of 
that scheme produced so great a horror 
of paper credits as to banish them from 
the publie markets. The events of the 
French revolution again called into life 
the whole array ot spec ‘ulators, and 
opened a vast field for their operations. 
The members of the Directory shame- 
lessly and openly engaged in jobbing, 
and acquired large fortunes by immoral 
practices, that under such examples be- 
Under the Con- 
returning 


pitals 
ficient 


came very general. 
sulate, when symptoms of 
health were apparent in the state of the 
public mind, it became necessary to 
veil the turpitude in which the se anda- 
lous fortunes originated. The strong 
government of the empire, seeking to 
restore a moral tone to society, as we j] 
as social order m the body politic , enact- 
ed severe laws against the gambling of 
the stock exchange, and that shameful 
means of enriching individuals at the 
expense of the public, and of rood mo- 
rals, was openly abandoned. The 
form which speculation for the most 
part assumed, was to sell the public 
funds not pam sssed by the seller, de- 
liverable at a certain time, some days 
or weeks bn ad, and looking for a pro- 


fit by buymg at a price less than that 
of the contract to deliver it. 

These transactions, when cudwveiems 
by persons of influence in the govern- 


who can themselves eff ct the de- 
seek, for their 
fraud at the 


others, 


ment, 
cline they 
were a palpable expense 
of the p iblic eredit; sold ata 
certain price, deliverable within a spe- 
cified time, either at the option of the 
buyer or seller. This general principle 
is susceptible of endless combinations. 
Another mode was to pay a premium 


own profit, 
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for delivering a certein quantity ot 
stock, at a fixed price, on a specified 
day; the premium being abandoned 
unless it suited the payer of it to avail 
himself of his privilege. 

It may be remarked, that the violent 
fluctuation in prices, caused by the va- 
cillations in the quantity of assignats 
afloat, pervaded all merchandise, as 
well as stocks ; and as a consequence, 
this system of gambling was applicable 
to all commodities, and the civil code 
contained severe penalties against the 
practice. With a view further to re- 
strain their proceedings, the stock ex- 
change was, in the year X. of the Re- 
public, brought under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, and then placed 
under the immediate inspection of the 
Prefect of Police, who keeps a register of 
all transactions of the day, and the price 
of each. The stock transactions are 
confined to sixty brokers, or * agens de 
change,” appointed by the minister of 
finance, and each of them gives sec urity 
in 125,000f. for the faithful performance 
of his duties. He is never, directly or 
indirectly. on any pretext, to be con- 
cerne -d in buying or selling on his own 
account, and never to divulge the busi- 
ness of his client. These re gulations, 
with many others very stringent in their 
nature, have in some de soree remedied 
the abuses of the market, but have fail- 
ed to check gambling to any extent.— 
The transactions on the Paris Bourse 
for one year, 1831, reached, according 
to the official returns. the incre dible 
sum of £4,766,088,989, or $893,641,684 
—nearly $15,000,000 to each broker. 
The value of these offices is very great, 
and they are sometimes bought and sold 
at prices measured in hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

During the same period in which the 
paper issues produced such demoraliz- 
ing scenes in the French capital, the 
suspension of the Bank of England and 
the consequent depreciation of and flue- 
tuations in its value. produced similar 
scenes, but to a far less extent, in Lon- 
don. The mercantile interest there 
agreet d to receive the inconvertible pa- 
per of the Bank as usual, in the way 
of business, and by so doing, contribute “d 
powerfully to the support and steadi- 
ness of its value. 

In the United States, stock-gambling 
owes its origin to a train of events simi- 
lar to those which gave it an impulse in 
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France, viz., to the issues of govern- 
ment paper-money during the revolu- 
tion. The expense of the revolutionary 
war was about $130,000,000, of which 
one half was paid by direct taxation 
during its continuance. The disburse- 
ments of the government were mostly 
in paper issues, known as Continental 
money; and during the six years, end- 
ing with 1781, about $359,000,000 of 
this paper was put afloat—nearly equal 
to $100 for each inhabitant. The de- 
prec iation was, of course, ve ry great, 
and the fluctuating value of the mone y 
naturally produced jobbing, and laid 
the foun batials for the “ Stock Market” 
in the United States. Tradition in- 
forms us that one of the leading Wall- 
street stock houses of the present day 
owes its origin to the skill of a stage- 
driver, in availing himself of the vacil- 
lations of continental money to amass 
a fortune. To gamble in stocks, how- 
ever, requires the existence of stocks, 


and with the funding and retirement of 


the old paper money of the government, 
and the issues of the old states, there re- 


mained in the market but the stock of 


the federal government, which, from 
$76,000,000, in 1795, was gradually re- 
duced by payments to $39,135,000, in 
1812, including Louisiana 6 per cent. 
stock. Of bank and company 
few existed, and the transfers in a vear 
amounted to but a small The 
war of 1812, with its issues of Trea- 
surv notes, and increase of stock loans 
by the federal government, called into 
life large stock operations. The amount 
of debt outstanding at the close of the 
war was $16,205,101 of treasury notes, 
$109,279,000 of stock debt. The 
and 


stocks 


sum. 


and 
treasury were depreciated, 

centering in New-York, where 

business and capital of the country 
turally rave rise 
jobbing, as did also the stocks of numer- 
ous banks that had been called into be- 
ing under the belief that their presence 
was necessary to supply the vacancy 
caused by the dissolution of the old Na- 
tional Bank, in 1811. In 1811, there 
were 88 banks in the States, 
with an aggregate capital of $42,610,- 
601. In 1816, the number rea ny d 208, 
having a capital of $82,259,590. Nearly 
all these new banks failed soon after the 
peace; and in 1817, the new National 


notes 
the 
na- 


concentrates, to great 






Bank was established, with a capital of 
In 1820, the number of 


$35,000,000. 
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banks was 308, with $137,210.611 of 


capital. In four years, 60 banks were 
established in Kentucky, and 20 in 
Ohio. In the five years trom 1815 to 


1820, near $40,000,000 of bank capital 
failed, and $80,000,000 came into ope- 
ration. The whole country was filled 
with depreciate d paper, and ban k stocks 
of e quivoc alvalue. Stock jobbing, there- 
fore, could not but flourish in such a 
state of aflairs, and the ** New-York 
Stock and Exchange Board” received 
its constitution in 1820; which 
time it has become the of the 
Most stupendous gambling operations, 
unchecked by public opimon, and un- 
bridled by legislative restrictions. It is 
true, that the legislature of New- York 
has made attempts, by invalidating 
gambling or time contracts, to 
such operations ; but the effect 
rather to have been to aggravats 
remedy the evil. 

The 
from the 
decreased than otherwise. 
banks that had grown up at the 
and west in the few years prior to 
1820, extin ouishe d DY the 
laws compelling a resumption of spe- 
cle payments. The currency of the 
country comparat steady, 
and the national debt 
ished, and was finally 
1835. About the year 1831 
the late National] Bank began 
of action in relation to the 
that stimulated an imme 


slnce 


scene 


r¢ strain 
scems 

tuan 
material for stock lations, 
year 1820 up to 1830, rather 
The bubble 
! 


south 


specu 


were state 


became ively 


ann tally dimin- 
discharged In 
), however, 
a course 
currency 
lise spec ulat ion 
state. The 
trom 1830 


in stocks, corporate and 


quantity of stocks created 


ap to 1838 may be approximated as 
follows: Banks in the several states, 
$100,000,000: Rail-roads, S70,.000,- 
000; State stocks, 3202,000,000, and 
City stocks, $30,000,000—making to- 
gether some $412,000.000 worth of 


to a greater or less extent, 
Ne w- York stock 


an amount ¢ rawdit g 


stocks that, 
passed through the 
market. 
upon a market of comparatively limit 
ed capital, in a few years, seal 
but produce jobbing—more particularly 
as that the creation of the was 


So vast 


not 


stocks 


stimulated by the facility of procuring 
paper credits. The loans of the late 


National Bank, and the swelling credits 
of the new institution, afforded, in the 
hands of speculators, the means of en- 
terprises. ‘The mania seized also upon 
the mercantile community. Large 
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sums were diverted from commerce and 
trade, and productive employments 
found the greatest difficulty in procur- 
ing capital to prosecute their industry ; 
while stock issues absorbed all the ac- 
tive means of the country. The indi- 
vidual speculation in company stocks 
was kept alive by the facility with 
which means were obtained from bank- 
ing institutions ; and the extent to which 
these latter could supply those means 
was dependent upon that of the foreign 
€ xchanges. 
the currency which then existed, could 
be sustained only by the sale of state 
stocks in the foreign markets ; because 
the import of goods already exceeded 
the export of industrial produc ts. Hence, 
it became necessary for the late National 
Bank to procure state stocks in ex- 
change for its own credits issued here, 
and make those stocks the 
meeting its own indebtedness maturing 
abroad ; and this necessity gave rise to 
extreme jobbing. It soon became ap- 
parent, however, that the states had 
issued stocks far in advance of their 
means, and this discovery at once de- 
stroyed their credit abroad and closed 
the door to future sales—le ‘aving the 
late National Bank a defaulter for large 
sums, which could be met only by the 
hy pothe cation of some $14,000,000 of the 
stocks of different states, which it had 
obtained here, in some cases on its own 
promises, and in others, as in the case 
of Michigan, on a credit which it never 
discharged. Under the spur of this 
necessity of the Bank of the United 
States, Pennsylvania increased her debt, 
from the date of the charter of that in- 
stitution as a state bank, and after the 
completion of her public works, $16,396,- 
649, which stock passed into the pos- 
session of the bank in exchange for its 
promises, and was used by it as a basis 
of its foreign credits. 

The same necessity which compe s]- 
led the United States Bank in its de- 
cline to lean upon the credits of the 
States, also forced other banks and 
individual houses to become buyers of 
stock in order to borrow money. In 
almost all the states of the Union the 
spirit of speculation that had long per- 
vaded the markets among individuals 
rose through corporations, and seized 
upon legislatures. The most extrava- 
gant enterprizes in the construction of 
public works were projected, and called 
for daily, increasing issues of stocks. 


These, in the full state of 


means of 
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These sought the markets by many 
channels, and the temptation to jobbing 
they afforded to their negotiators, soon 
became a plea for repudiation on the 
part of the issuers. The state of Illi- 
nois furnished an example illustrative 
of the whole. That state subscribed 
$1,000,000 to the capital of the state 
bank of Illinois, of which also $328,530 
was raised by individuals. The largest 
of these latter holders were operators 
in Wall-street, and as such had charge 
of the $1,000,000 of bonds issued by 
the state for the bank capital. Those 
bonds were not sold for account of the 
state, but were parted with by the par- 
ties holding them, thatis, put upon the 
market, producing a great fall of price 
in a restricted market, and this act of 
selling facilitated the replacing of them 
whenever the state should call for them, 
which was eventually done, and gave 
rise to a new difficulty. In 1840 the 
state issued 804 bonds, of $1,000 each, 
for the purpose of procuring the means 
of paying the state interest. The 
quantity of bonds that had been put 
upon the market, however, made it 
impossible to negotiate the new ones, 
and they were sold to a banking house 
which was to pay in instalments, and 
was pledged not to hypothecate the 
bonds. They, however, did so, and 
failed to make good their instalments 
to the state, paying but $234,000. 
These bonds were promptly denounced 
by the state’s agent, and subsequently 
re pudiate .d by the state. At the next 
the state legislature, the 
bonds issued to the bank were ordered 
to be returned and cancelled, thereby 
withdrawing the state’s subscription to 
the banks. The bonds, however, be- 
ing parted with could not be returned, 
and the Tepu liated bonds, to the ex- 
tent of $333,000, were bought up ata 
price of about 22 cents on the dollar, 
and attempted to be returned to the 
state in place of the original and legal 
bank bonds. This was rejected in the 
leg.slature by a large vote. Bonds had 
also been issued by the state to the state 
bank of Illinois, and met with a similar 
fate as those of the other bank bonds. 
‘Transactions similar to these took place 
with many other states, to a greater or 
less extent. Michigan sold $5,000,000 
of its bonds to the Morris Canal Com- 
pany. The bonds were used as secu- 
rities for the debts of the U. States Bank 
in Europe, and the state, to this day, 


session of f 
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has never got its money, and the bonds 
not paid for are repudiated. ‘The State 
of Indiana also sold the Morris Canal 
Company $1,000,000 of its bonds, on 
credit, and lost it. Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas and Florida all suffered large losses 
by this system of jobbing, and all of 
them have re pudiate -d some descrip- 
tions of stocks in consequence. 

These transactions formed a feature 
of the stock market at that time, which 
arose out of the current of events. 
Stocks were issued far in excess of the 
demand for permanent investment, by 
capitalists, and the stocks so issued all 
passed into the hands of banks and in- 


dividuals who sought not to lend, but 
to borrow money on them. ‘This state 
of aflairs soon ceased, the current 


turned, and the genuine creditors of the 
state, or those whose original and bona 
fide investments had been ruined by 
these nefarious operations, sought re- 
dress, and in all directions there are 
attempts to restore credit by making 
arrangements to pay off de ‘bts, and to 
avoid the creation of new ones. As the 
prospect of resumption, by delinquent 
states brightens, these dis honored stocks 
become absorbed. 

A cessation of these extensive 
ruinous transactions, involving national 
dishonor, by no means, however, checks 
the evil of stock gambling, which has 
grown to such an extent m the last 15 
years. ‘There is, and has been for 
some years, but little actual demand 
from capitalists for stock for perma- 
nent investment. In the New England 
States a large capital has been sub- 
scribed, probably $33,000,000, for the 
construction of rail-roads 1830, 
but the stock so created rarely comes 
upon the stock market; the money is 
paid, and the certificate, generally, 
held by the original subscriber for its 
dividends. The chief operations, there- 
fore, that now engage the stock 
ket are, apparently, of a purely spe- 
eulative and gambling character, and 
they, not untrequently, assume the 
form of the most extensive combina- 
tions to defraud, by what is technically 
ealled “a corner.’ In fact, were the 

Dick wins. 


and 


since 


mar- 





A. receives from B. $2,000 
A. pays C. $1,000 
A. pays D. 500 

1,500 
A. gains 500 
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stock market left to the regular and na- 
tural current of events, the large quan- 
tities of stock hanging over it, or w alting 
investment, would leave but little room 
for speculation, and it is apparently 
approximating that fixed gambling cha- 
racter which has long degraded the 
Bourse of Paris, and the modes of 
gambling :n stock there practised have 
become naturalized here. The princi- 
pal manner of operating in Paris, is by 
betting on the price of a stock, on a 
certain day, that is to say, a sale is 
made of a certain amount of stock deli- 
verable on a certain day, and the seller 
pays or receives the dithereace between 
the price at which he the 
actual market price, on the day that it 
becomes due, acc ording as that 1 ” hi gher 
per! no 
money being possessed by either party. 
One, however, exerts himself by ru- 
mors, and all the influence he possesses, 
aided by those similarly interested, 

produce a fall in the value of the pro- 
perty of others, in order to win his bet. 
This is practised to a great extent in 
the New-York market, wan the ex- 
ception that the stock is actually re- 
quired to change hands, ie order to 
give it the appearance of an actual 
transaction. Another mode, which in 
Paris is regularly systematised, but 
which is practised to a less extent in 
New-York, because not recognized by 
the rules of the Board, is buying or sell- 
ing a privilege, and this partakes very 
closely of the nature of betting on the 
English race-course. It may be 
trated as follows: the usual bets on the 
course are against what is called an 
* outsider,” or horse but little known, 20 
toone. We will call such a one * Dick.” 
A. takes the bet with B., 20 to one in 
his favor. As the sea 
horse improve s, and the bets fall to 10 


sells, and 


and, laps, 


or lower—no stoc k, 


illus- 


son advances the 


to one In his favor. A. now bets C. 
against him 10 to one. The horse 
continues to improve, and the market 
rises to five to one, which A. again 


makes with D. against him. TT) 
sition of A. is, now, 
win, whether the horse wins or loses, as 


follows: 


Ce po- 


such, that he must 


Dick loses. 


A. pays B. $100 
A. receives from C. $100 
A. receives from D. 100 

—— 200 

$100 
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This is an extreme case, but illus- 
trates the principle. In applying it to 
stocks you buy the privile, ge of receiv- 
ing stock at a certain price, or not, as 
you ple ase; as for instance, you pay 
$100 for the privilege of receiving 
$10,000, Ohio 6’s, on the 1st of March, 
at 91, or $9,100; as soon as you have 
made the contract you s¢ ll one-half at 
90, or $4,500. If, now, the price falls 
to 80, you buy in at $4, 000 the stock 
you have s ld, and re linquish your first 
contract, forfeiting the $100, by which 
you realize $400. If the stock rises 
to par, you adhere to the first con- 
tract, deliver the half you have sold at 
$4,500, and sell the other at $5, 000, by 
which you also realize $400. 

This combination, although operating 
well in a fluctuating market, is not car- 
ried to so great an extent in the New- 
York-Market as the buying and selling 
on time; that is, the stock being deli- 
verable at any day within 30, 60, or 
90 days, either at the option of the 
seller or the buyer, according to con- 
tract—the buyer always paying the 
interest to the seller on the amount of 
the stock sold from the date of the con- 
tract up to the time of the delivery. 
These contracts being then most prac- 
tised, were sought to be restrained by 
an act of the legislature, which makes 
such contracts illegal, unless the seller 
has the stock in his possession at the 
time of the sale. It follows, however, 
that if a person holds 100 shares of any 
stock, he may sell it many times over 
that is to say, he may sell to 10 or 12, 
or any number of persons, 100 shares 
each, and although he may have but 
100 shares scinalty to deliver 1,000, 
yet, he had the stock when he sold 
each his 100 shares. The facility 
which the time contracts offer to 
speculators with small means, or using 
the means of others, has been a fruitful 
cause of the defalcations of bank and 
company officers, as well as disastrous 
losses to stockholders, and nearly all 
these defaulters may be said to have 
been the victims of the brokers. It is 
a very obvious principle, that 
culator in stock, as well as in other 
commodities, should seek to buy cheap 
and sell dear, yet, from a very singular 
operation of the mind, well understood 
by the veteran-broker, the reverse is 
generally the case ; that is to say, the 
amateur speculator always buys dear 


the spe- 
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and sells cheap. When stocks fluctu- 
ate rapidly, the opportunity to make 
money is tempting, and carried along 
by the current, as well as by judicious 
advice, the speculator buys often a 
stock that has already risen considera- 
bly under the effect of speculation, ex- 
pecting it to go higher. What he 
buys, however, the wary broker has 
sold, and the stock begins to decline. 
If the decline is great, he sells under a 
panic produced, in some measure, by 
his inability to lose, or on the maturity 
of the contract he may take up the 
stock and borrow money of some broker 
to “carry it.” The broker lends the 
money, and immediately sells the stock, 
in order to buy it in che “aper, When the 
borrower wants it. Putting the stock 
upon the market, aids in a further fall, 
and the borrower is called upon to pay 
up the difference, under the threat of 
selling the stock for his account. It 
sometimes happens that some worthless 
canal or other stock will be carried 
very high in price by parties interested 
in it, in ‘order that the rapid rise may 
bring in speculators, and great exer- 
tions will be used, and very friendly 
advice given to persons with mone y to 
make a fortune by buying it. When 
any number are induced to take hold it 
falls on their hands, and when they ex- 
press anxiety, they are told that it is a 
‘little reaction in the market,” and 
they had better buy more “to make 
an average.” 3y this means, the 
friendly adviser gets rid of an addition- 
al quantity, and a little more money 1s 
drawn into “the street.” It is also 
the case, that speculators always look 
for large profits, while the experienced 
dealer looks only for a small one, and 
will always realize when a profit can 
be made. Those controlling large ca- 
pital seek only to make a handsome 
interest, and the y do so by buying for 
cash, or for * selier’s option,’ ’ and sell- 
ing at * buyer’s options ;” by which is 
meant, that the seller mz: Ly deliver the 
stock when he pleases, at a notice of 
one day within a specified time, say 30 
or 60 the buyer may call 
for the day at his option. 
The pric e of a stock * buyer's option” 
is generally a little higher than the cash 
price of the di iy, and that seller’s op- 
tion a little less. If, therefore, a per- 
son buys cash stock and sells it buyer’s 
option for thirty days, his profits are the 


day Ss, or 


stor k any 
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ae of the money for the time that 

slapses until the mn k is called for, and 
a diflerence of 4 or 4 per cent. between 
the cash price and the time price, which 
will be equal to 12 per cent. per annum ; 
and a large capital so employed is pro- 
fitable and safe. If he supposes that a 
certain®stock is to fall in price, he may 
sella thousand shares, buyer's option, 
falling due at different times, and at 
the same time buy as much “seller's 
options.” If the stock falls, the buyers 
will not call for the stock, but the 
lers will all want to deliver, and the 
stock so received will be available to 
deliver when the buyer's contracts ma- 
ture. If now speculation runs high in 
any particular stock, and the purchases 
and sales amount very nearly to the 


“sel- 


whole available shares, there 1s danger 
of “a corner.”” Those who have the 
buyer's options may ascertain where 


the stock is situate d, and by laine 
ascertain that they can together call in, 
on a certain day, more stock than is to 
be had. They combine and give the 
required notice, and those who are to 
deliver find that they are * cornered.” 
That is tosay, they have contracted to 
deliver stock which they 
Any price is bid for it, and the stock 
rises 30, 40, 50, and, in some cases, 200 
per cent., and money becomes exceed- 
ingly scarce in the stock-market. At 
such a juncture, all those who have bor- 
rowed money on the demand it 
instantly, and in many cases, they find 
that the lender of the mon y on it has 
sold it, and cannot returnit. He then 
18 eee and must settle to the 
demand of the borrower or * be « x post Fad 
The settlements are finally made. The 
“cornered” have bled freely. The 
stock is all delivered, or settled for, 
and comes freely out upon the market, 
showing a decline, pe rhaps a few 
hours, greater than its pri ie rise.— 
Of this nature nearly all the 
transactions of the stock market at this 
time. The large amount of stocks 
floating upon its surface 
these means to and fro for 
tage of the most skilful witn the 
means. Where ‘s undertake to 
mix in the matter, the fluctuatic 
sioned and accidental, with commissions 
and interest, 
Thereisa gambling game called *“cut- 
throat,” which consists in 
a number of balls, marked ac: 


ct 
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cannot vet. 


stock 


consists 


are agitated by 
the advan- 
most 
amateur 
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svon absorb their means. 
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the use of 
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to the number of 
These 


players—say 1 to 10. 
kept in a bag by the 
is made by each 
There will 


balls are 
and a pool 
say >1. 


banker, 
player putting in, 


then be $10 in the po From this the 
banker takes 50 cents for his fee, and 
then deals round the balls. He who 
gets the highest number takes the pool, 


and it is again made up. It is obvious 


that, although they each may win oc- 
casionally, yet, if they all continue to 
play, tl e banker in the end will get all 
the money round the board. Suppose 


each player has $20, then will there be 


$200 round the board. The banker 
takes 50 cents each pool —conseq ue ntly 
400 games will sweep the whole into 
his pocket. It is nearly the same with 
those who speculate in stocks 


The worst of this stock-gambling is 
the degree of tlon it receives from 
the public opinion; and not merely the 


] 
tolera 


ordinary play at its worse than faro or 
rouge-et-noir hazards, but ae dirty 
tricks in it, which, in other gaming, 
would be called cheating, ieaalin ble 


, 


with er 
and in other | 
able with penitentiarie 


owh ied ski 
, punish- 


| hard labor. 


i- 


pped ears and « 


isIness SW ore 


This same proce el eitaahe e.” "above 
de scnbed, tor instal ce, what is it but a 


conspiracy to di frat and plunder, of 


the most bare-faced d? And yet it 
is unblushin wastieed by “ ventle- 
men” in “the best society,’ pl illars of 
churches patterns f all the decencies, 
who ex a most virtuous and respec- 
table severity in punishing all the small- 
er rogueries which come within the ju- 
risdiction of Pol Courts and General 
Ss ! How this ers ng shame and 
mischief to be reached by preventa- 
tive law, it is not ea ytop jut out. The 
attempt, by the lature of New- York, 
by maki y all time contracts for the 
purchase or sale of stock invalid, has 
effected nothing, but to remove a re- 
straint upon the desperate player.— 


Either some penal provision, far more 
stringent, must be resorted to, or the 
evil must be allowed to run its own 


course, and work out its own remedy by 
unchecked excess, without any 
unadequate legislation, all 
ng placed on the ordinary 
legal alligation. In 
useful to arouse 
attention to the 
desire to do 


its own 
tinkering of 
contracts be 
footing of 
case, it cannot but be 
and direct the public 
subject—as it has been our 
in the present article. 
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PROGRESS IN AMERICA. 


OR, A SPEECH IN SONNETS, ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Not delivered either in Parliament or Congress. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE YEMASSEE,” “‘ LIFE OF MARION,” &C¢. 


I. LYMPH. 


Man wearies of the wonted! °Tis the drudge 
Alone that shrinks from sweet variety, 
And will not from his chimney-corner budge, 
For promise of the best society. 
To him—the creature of a stagnant blood— 
All effort is but torture ; and Content 
Comes to him ever with his daily food, 
Thonuch the wide world with uproar may be rent. 
Is Guilt triumphant ?—he but shakes his head, 
And thanks the Lord, who gives him daily bread ; 
Is Virtue outraged ?—still another shake, 
The certain prelude to his juicy steak ; 
His neighbor's troubles and the world’s despite 
Do but confirm his daily appetite! 


II. BLOOD. 


Thank Heaven! there still are men—how precious few ! 
More precious for thetr scarcity—with whom 
This bread and beef alone will never do, 
Make not the life they hunger for, nor stay 
The mood that pron pts the m dare the dea lest doom, 
That Virtue may have right, and Guilt give way! 
It is the nol le spirit’s discontent, ; 
That will not in the ancient fold be pent ; 
But breaks away, and pathways, w ild and new, 
Makes on the shore or seeks along the se a; 
This is the spirit, above all, for me ; 
Still to the future generations true ; 
Not to be harnessed at a grandsire’s knee, 
But its own master—mastering others too! 


Ill. PROGRESS THE PURIFIER. 


This is the true nobility in blood, 

Established by its manhood! It achieves! 
Goes on its mission with meet hardihood, 

And only what it consummates believes. 
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Tis wild, perhaps, at first, and rude of air ; 
But watch the mountain-torrent at its source— 
How foul and turbid, as it leaps with force, 
Headlong, to hurry on its strong career— 
Bursting old barriers. Follow, then, its course, 
And note the gradual waters, how they clear ! 
Self-purified, the natural progress still, 
As certain in the mortal as the stream, 
Jbeys the dictate of superior will, 
That works its moral by eternal scheme! 


IV. NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


And what are nations, but the gathering streams, 
That gush from base beginnings? Let them flow, 
Destined to gather tribute as they go: 

And still expanding to the sun's broad gleams, 

To catch new brightness with ine reasing length ; 
Thus grace and beaaty link themselves to strength, 
Until the glorious progress takes a name— 
Like Rome or Albion—which consenting realms, 
Whom fear or favor, love or hate o’erwhelms, 
Decree, in song and story, shall be—Fame ! 
Ours is a rash, rude people, like the rest, 
Just at our wild beginnings—glad to own 
That mountain impulse which must bear us on, 


*Till Glory, born of Power, shall make our rule confessed 


V. PROGRESS INEVITABLE 
And thus we cover Texas! Thus we spell, 
With deeds, the drowsy nations, as, of vore, 
The adventfrous Spaniard crack’d th’ Atlantic’s shell— 
Though not for him to penetrate the core. 
The rood ol | Norman stock will d »>as we ll, 
Nay. better: a selected stock of old, 
With blood well-temper'd, resolute and bold ; 
Set for a mighty work, the way to pave 
For the wrong’d nations, and, in one great fold, 
Unite them, from old tyrannies to save! 
We do but follow out our destiny, 
As did the ancient Israelite ‘and strive, 
Unconscious that we work at His decree, 
By Whom alone we triumph as we live ! 


VI. STEEL-TRAPS AND SPRING-GUNS ! 


To say that France grows surly, and to show 
That Britain builds new steamers, and looks wroth, 
Because ‘tis certain we must onward go, 
Is scarcely to prevent us, by my troth! 
We cannot help the matter if we would ; 
The race must have expansion—we must grow 
Though eve ry forward footstep be withstood, 
And every inch of ground presents its foe ! 
We have, thank Heaven! a most prolific brood ; 
Look at the census, if you aim to know— 
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And then, the foreign influx, bad and good ; 

All helps new lands to clear—new seeds to sow ; 
We must obey our destiny and blood, 

Though Europe show her bill, and strike her blow ! 


Vil. OUR PROGRESS LEGITIMATE. 


And ‘tis her policy, not less than ours, 
That we should have such progress ! Can she hope, 
With daily growth of all our natural powers, 
Here. on our soil, for our own so L to cope ? 
Why clamor in the question, ‘ whose the right 
By conquest or discovery ?—w hat eye, 
Briton or Apalachian, had first sight 
Of the great wastes that now disputed lie ?’ 
The right depends on the propimquity, 
The absolute sympathy of soil and place, 
Needful against the foreign enemy, 
And for the due expansion of our race } 
And this expansion, certain as the light, 
Make 3 the right sure, in progress of the might ! 


VIll. NATIONAL ABSORPTION INEVITABLE. 


Let the world know that in onr hemisphere, 
Europe can have no foothold. The design 
Of Providence accords it to our line; 

And, soon or late, the nations far and near, 

Shall all be marshall’d im one grand array 
Of linked states; each, with peculiar race, 
Sovereign and equal, in its several place, 

Harmonious working in one common sway ; 

Blending in one the might of all, when foes 
Assail them from without; yet each, as one, 

True to the spot o’er which its banner flows, 
And jealous of the birthright, sold to none! 

These all-sufficient for themselves must be, 

Sufticient, too, for all beyond the sea ! 


IX. INTEGRITY OF THE UNION CERTAIN, ON CONDITIONS. 


Well! Feuds will disunite us !—This may be, 
But Europe gains not in our loss,—for then, 
The danger is from one great sovereignty, 
Since, it is sure, the links must join again ! 
The danger, then, 1s hers no less than ours, 
Since it beholds such increase of our powers ; 
A central strength, beheld from either sea, 
The Atlantic and Pacific ; that, not vain 
The faith that Apalachia then must be, 
What Albion has been—ne’er to be again! 
Nay, something more than Albion !—with more spread 
Of compact empire, limitless and wide ; 
All soils, all surfaces, by oceans fed, 
And thrice her strength in sons, from her own stock beside. 
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X. WHY THE UNITED STATES MUST CONQUER. 


To keep us from our conquests, it requires 

That we be conquer’d !—Battles may be fought, 
And we may lose them oft, as did our sires ; 

Towns may be burnt, and frigates may be caught 
And navies sunk, and armies may be slain ; 
And these may cool us till—we warm again 
But these are checks, not conquests—to delay, 

Not turn us, from the onward destined way! 
As well attempt Niagara on the leap, - 
With all her oceans, plunging o’ er the steep, 
As hope to stay the torrent which moves on, 
Steady, and still increasing as it flows, 
De stined to sweep the wastes of Oregon, 
And in Canadian wilds to melt their fettering snows. 


XI. WHAT NECESSARY FOR OUR CONQUEST. 


os 


To conquer Apalachia, you must tak 
} Firm foothold in her centre !—y mu” must rend 
| His rifle from the Kentuckian—you must break 
. Old Hick rv's stall that man could never bend— 

Must tear us trom our hearths—no easy t il } 
t With th’ A ic »-Norman nature, which t kes root, 
And flourishes, where’er it sets its foot! 
| Must raze the spirit we've planted, from the soil, 
Lest, tasting ere they stnke, your mvyrmidons grow 

To freemen with the taste; and, all forgot, 
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Except your tyrannies, turn, with fatal blow, 

And mak ea * Crac kskull Common’ of the spot 
For their own masters !—These achievements done,— 
Then, how to keep the foothold you have won! 


XIf. COUNSEL AT PARTING. 


Take better counsel from an enemy ! 
Make us your friends! Forego the hope to sway 
Or strangle ;—let the destiny have way, 

Lest it destroy vou! Better we should buy, 


And barter with you, for our mutual wares, 

Than, hike great urchins, with more bulk than brains, 
Still idly go together by the ears. 

Let us avoi i these penalties and pains! 

Open your harbors to our western grains, 
Let our commodities come duty free, 
As we shall yours—and be prepared to see 
That all the provinces that round us lie, 

Are, by < power that every thing ordains 
Decreed to fall at length to our Posterity ! 

WwW. G. 8 
Woodlands, S. C., January, 1846 
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“SPURN NOT THE GUILTY !” 
BY CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 


Scorn not the man whose spirit feels 
The curse of guilt upen it rest: 
Upon whose brain the hideous seals 
Of crime and infamy are prest ! 
Spurn not the lost one—nor in speech 
More cold and withering than despair, 
Of stern, relentless vengeance preach— 
For he thy lesson will not bear ! 


Twill rouse a demon in his heart 
Which thou too late wouldst strive to chain, 
And bid a thousand furies start 
To life, which ne’er may sleep again. 
No! better, from her forest lair, 
The famished lioness to cond, 
Than, in his guilt, remorse, de spair, 
With watchful threats the Sinner load! 


But if a soul thou wouldst redeem, 

And lead a lost-one back to God! 
Wouldst thou a guardian-angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod— 
Go kindly to him—take his hand, 

With gentlest words, within thine own, 
And by his side, a brother, stand 

‘Tul thou the demon sin dethrone. 


Iie is a man, and he will yield, 
Like snows beneath the torrid ray, 
And his strong heart, though fiercely steel’d 
Before the breath of love give way ; 
Ile had a mother once, and felt 
A mother’s kiss upon his cheek, 
And at her knee at evening knelt 
Tne prayer of innocence to speak ! 


A mother !—ay ! and who shall say, 

Tho’ sunk, debased, he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day, 

Which filled him at that mother’s knee ? 
No guilt so utter e’er became 

But ’mid it we some good might find, 
And virtue, through the deepest shame, 

Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 


Scorn not the guilty, then, but plead 
With him, in kindest, gentlest mood, 
And back the lost one thou mayst lead 
To God, humanity and good ! 
Thou art thyself but man, and thou 
Art weak, perchance, to fall as he ;— 
Then mercy to the fallen show, 
That mercy may be shown to thee! 
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LAMENT FOR THE OLD YEAR. 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER 


Down poured the sleet, when ceased to beat 
The pulse of the poor Old Year ; 

And at midnight hour, a voice of power 
I woke from my dreams to hear :— 

** He lieth low on a couch of snow,” 
It shouted in thrilling tones ; 

“Proud Heir! unmeet is such winding-sheet 
For thy futher’s royal bones.’ 


On his frozen corse, with pitiless force, 
The blows of winter fall, 

While light feet bound to the viol’s sound 
In pleasure’s glittering hall ; 

And the crownless head of a monarch dead i 
Reclines on a snowy bank, 

While wine is poured at the festal board 
And thy health with plaudits drank. 


No bell is tolled for the slumbered old— 
No bier with sable hung; 
Save the hollow moan of the blast alone, } 
No * ulalulla” sung. 
He felt the smart of a broken heart 
When the flowers grew pale and died, 
And the leafy crown of the oak grew brown, 
And tattered its robe of pride. 


Go through the storm to the lifeless form 
Of thy royal sire, and see 

What self, e’re long, though young and strong, 
Gay Reveller, wilt be! 

My warning mark !—round thy body stark 
The night-blast, too, shall rave ; 

*Twelve flaps of the wing of ‘Time, proud King, 
Shall walt thee to thy grave ! 


January 1, 1846. 





* Referring to the number of months constituting a year. 
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PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


EDITED BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER III. 


VESSEL AND OFFICERS—LIFE ON BOARD A PRIVATEER. 


Brine now fairly out at sea, I had 
an opportunity to look around me and 
survey our motley crew of officers and 
men. Our vessel I haye already describ- 
ed, in language which may seem to 
partake largely of hyperbole and bur- 
lesque ; but in all sober earnestness, 
I believe that a more unsuitable craft, 
for all purposes of safety or comfort, 
never swam the water. Our first at- 
tempt to go to sea in her, had, as has 
been related, well-nigh proved fatal to 
all the crew; and although the altera- 
tion of her bottom had added not a lit- 
tle to her capacity of keeping afloat, 
yet she sat so low in the water, that, 


when there was anything of a stiff 


breeze, and asmart sea running, she 
was, almost the whole time, under wa- 
ter—just emerging, now and then, as a 
whale occasionally comes up to the sur- 
face to blow. Until we had reached 
the tropical latitudes, we were almost 
continually submerged, and our decks 
not being tight, the water was continu- 
ally leaking in below—even when it did 
not come down through the hatchway 
—wetting our bunks or sleeping-places ; 
and our clothes-bags were, much of the 
time, completely saturated with the 
salt-water. Our being small, 
(only about 120 tons burthen,) and re- 
markably deficient in stowage capacity, 
we were not allowed to take on board 


vessel 


any chests or trunks, but were restrict- 
ed to u bag, which would hold about a 
bushel by measure, to keep our clothes 
in: so that we had no means of secur- 
ing our few duds, (as the sailors call 
all articles of clothing.) from the salt- 


water; they were thus continually 
reecking with the wet, as was also our 
bedding. This was our case in the 


wardrooim, and also in the fore-castle, 
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and in the main hold, where the sailors 
lived. Inthe cabin, the case was some- 
what better; ror the Dons who messed 
there took care to have the decks well 
caulked, and being further aft, when 
the vessel pitched bows under, the wa- 
ter would be likely to expend itself in 
the forecastle and wardroom before it 
reached the domicil of those potent 
Seignors, the officers of the cabin.— 
They were allowed to have chests on 
board, which, with a covering of tar- 
paulin, may be made water-tight. I 
have, many a time, come down from 
the deck drenched to the skin in water, 
and turned into my bunk with my reek- 
ing clothes on—the bedding completely 
saturated likewise, and turned out, 
again in the morning, to go through my 
various duties of the day, as wet as a 
drowned rat,—and this for days and 
days consecutively. Notwithstanding 
the discomfort of our situation, we had 
many a hearty laugh at each other, 
when some poor fellow got more than 
an ordinary ducking, for Jack is a light- 
hearted animal and kicks care behind 
him, and contrives to extract fun even 
out of his own annoyances. Many a 
hearty laugh have we had at each other, 
when sitting below around our kid of 
salt beef, so hard that one might have 
sharpened his knife on it, and as salt as 
if the salt-pits of Salina had concen- 
trated all their saline and antiseptic 
powers upon it, when the companion- 
hatchway-slide had been slipped back 
for a minute, to let some tardy mess- 
mate dive down to dinner, to have at 
least a barrel of salt water pour down at 
his back, floating away our kid of salt 
junk and potatoes, and driving us against 
one another in the scramble to regain 
it. However, we were like the old 
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is skinning 


Woman’s eels, when she w 
them—‘ they doesn’t mind it, poor crea- 
tures, they are used to it.’ So was it 
with us; we minded a wetting as little 
as does a sp iniel. 

The cabin, as I have said, is 
termost apartment on board a 
in this resided the captain, the two lieu- 
tenants, the doctor and sailing-master. 
We gentlemen of the wardroom were 
invited, one at a time, each day to dine 
with the and 
this was a red letter day in our calen- 
dar, for he was a gourmand, and hav- 
ing command of every thing appertain- 
ing to the craft, and a first-rate steward 
to wait upon him and compound his 
had always a good dinner 
when we dined withthe captain. The 
little man would then unlace his dignity 


It was, 


the af- 
vessel; 


skipper his mess; and 


messes, we 


and condescend to be facetiou 
as a matter of course, iat we 
should laugh at his jokes, and at least 
affect to believe his stories. 

I have seen it said, somew!] 


expecte it 


re, that 
every man has two characters, viz., his 
Sunday character, in which he dresse 
himself upand appears before the 
and his week-day charac 


he shows himself to those to 





world, 


Whose 
praise or censure he is indifferent. I 
have often thought of this remark in 
connection with our captain ; for, on the 
quarter-deck, he was as stately and un- 
bending as the most strenuous stickler 
for dignity coul | desire him to be—w ilk- 
ing the \ side of the 
deck with 
sole “‘ monarch of all he surveyed,” and 
woe to the luckless wight who should 
be caught napping in duty. He had a 
hawk’s eye to all imperfections and 


weather 
slow 


quarter- 


and measured tread, 


derelictions, and was prompt to reprove 
and to punish. And yet 
man, over his glass of wine 

ner, was as playful as a c 

his jocund laugh till the very deck re- 
sounded with it, telling the most 
tious jokes, spinning the most incredi- 


severe 


ble yarns—himself always the hero of 


his own tales—and exerting all his 
powers of amusement upon one who, 
perhaps only a short hour before, had 
been the object of his most bitter cen- 
sure or withering rebuke. He was a 
sailor, and a ripe and good one; had 
been supercargo and captain in mer- 
chant every port 
where an American flag was ever dis- 
played; had seen much; read much ; 


1 
vessels to alimost 
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observed much. and had a ha 


faculty 
~wit and 
when to believe 
5 ili- 
certainly was a very 
entertaining companion. ; 5 

Our first lieutenant was a fine s] 
man, and of a sailor. He 
of Marblehead, a 
American history 


sturdy patriotism of its sons. 


ryt 
iv 





t 
of comm lnicating woat he t 
if we had only known 
him, he would have been a very 


structive, as |} 


spe- 





cimen of a 
town re- 
tor 


He was 


was a native 


nowned in the 


a fine, well proportioned, man, of a 
frame capable of « dur hi the eatest 
fatigue, sinewy, and well knit; and 
his temper and disposition of the great- 


equanimity. Yet, 
him, he 


est placability and 


there was no about 


WenuKness 


was resolute and bold, would state his 
orders with clearness and precision, 
and would insist on their being obeyed 
promptly and effectually. During my 
short sea pilgrimage, I observed n- 


dertul 


officers get along 


difference in the way 


sailors. 


with 


are “ +? 1] 1 mo ¢ firleret ¢ 
are continually fussing and fidgeting 
about, making a great show of ivity. 
swearing at this man, and raging at that 


one, and yet bring very little to pass; 
for Jack 
enough, and can play the 


understands 


when he please making a show of 
doing somet! ng, and yet accomplish 
ing very little. And with an officer of 


this d 


f 
l scription, he wi jay the old 
soldier ; 


’ 

i 
and, however well satisfied the 
officer may be that he is a wor 
smart fellow, J: 
over in his mouth. give a k 

1 * 1 1} 

wilh one ott mikers, sil 


aye, sir; and laugh in his sleeve at 


the fussy and fidgety dignitary. NOW, 
nothing of this kind belonged to Lieut 
D. ° he would oy « ali ily to v sur- 


veying every thing with 

seaman, give his orders with y 
nd propri ty: and they we Ll ys 
1 ac] ‘ ] . | t se +} ‘ 

oveyed, as Lae sauors Cal il, Win a 
will,” for there was not a man on board 
from the capt un to the cook, who had 


not the utmost confidence in, und res- 
pect for our lieutenant. 

Our second lieutenant was from 
Newburyport, a little, smart, dark com- 
plexioned man, a perfect contrast to 
our first lieutenant, being one of your 


He how- 


a brave man, 


fussy. bustling sort. wis, 
: officer, 
and a good sailor. He was, 
pretty well liked by the crew, but not 
by our captain. These two were al- 


ever, 


a capaole 
renerally, 
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variance, and the lieutenant 
exhibited his dislike for tl ipper in 
all the modes he dared; our captain 
being a man who brooked no indignity 
from any under his command. 
After our capture, and when the skip- 
per ha 1 dotted official character, 


they got along better together. They, 


most at 


1@ SK 


one 


his 


perhaps, thought it best to forego all 
former dissensions and adopt the policy 


recommended to his crew, by the skip- 
per of a Marblehead fishing vessel. 
* My men,” said he, **we are bound 
on athree months’ fishing cruise, and 
for that length of time we have gut to 
put up with each other’s company, 


whether we like it or not—now, it may 


be that some ef you don't like one, and 
tother, 
must be no 


one don't like 
there 


hut I can tell you 
quarreling aboard 
this schooner; so what I recommend 


that 
dislikes behind him, 


his 
haul 


little, grease 


is this, each one should leave 
and veer and 

a little, veer and haul a the 
The spugger 


t with which 


spuggver and live loving.” 


is, | believe. an instrumen 
the fishermen t the rashers of pork 
being fried. I do not know, 
iether our captain and lieutenant had 
ver heard of this advice of the fisher- 
They, however, acted upon it, 
greased the spugger and lived pass- 


lovin 


irn 


while 


pm 
man. 
and 
ably g, 

Our suiling-master was a little bust- 
yut five feet high, 


and bred as a fisherman, 


ling man a bern in 


aby 
M: irblel he id. 


though i had sailed, likewise, in the 
merchant-service ; and had been one 
or = » privateering cruises. He talked 

he dialect which was peculiar to Mar- 


blehead some fifty years since, and by 
which a Marbleheadman might be dis- 
tinguished the wo They have 
changed all that and the dialect 
remains with but a few antiquated in- 
habitants, and will soon be entirely ex- 
tinct. During my privateering days, I 
saw much of these gallant sons of the 
and I found them to be such 
sterling good fellows, notwithstanding 
0 full of the milk 


rl | over. 
now, 


ocean, 


their eccentricities— 
of human kindness—ever ready to 
share with those poorer than them- 
selves, and to do a poor fellow a broth- 
erly kindness—that I contracted such 
a respect for the character of a 


Marbleheadman, that it sticks to me 
yet; my heart warms to the brogue 
whenever I hear it, as the Duke 


of Argyle’s heart warmed to the tar- 
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tan when he saw it worn by Jeanie 
Deans. 

Our 
and efficient 
responsible office, 


sailing-master was a prompt 
officer, and had a very 
for the sailing-master 
has charge of all the sails, rigging, and 
every thing appertaining to the stow- 
age of the hold, and is obliged, under 
the direction of the captain, to sail the 
craft and to keep the log-book. He 
had, in our vessel, mates to assist 
him. It appears to me to be an ab- 
surdity in these days, when the cap- 
tain and lieutenants of an armed vessel 
are, or are supposed to be, thorough- 
bred sailors, to have such officers as a 
sailing-master and mates. The pre- 
system grew up, nturies 
ago in England, when there were no 
regular government vessels of war ; but 
merchant vessels were taken into the 


two 


sent some ce 


service, and soldiers were put on board 
to do the 
ing the sailer, 
the vesse] 


» fighting, the sailing-master be- 
captain or commander of 


» captain and his lieute- 


i, a0 1 Line 
nants being the commander and officers 
of the 
then, and in fact could not be otherwise, 
but the practice now is entirely differ- 

ent; and, yet, inthe English and Ame- 

rican service, the efficers are continued. 
I believe that most naval men are con- 
vinced of the necessity of a reform in 
this particular ; and the practice, now, 
is to take passed midshipmen as mas- 
ters and mates, so that the is, in 
fact, abolished, and yet the name con- 
tinued. Qur sailing-master, when ir- 
ritated, (and it was not seldom,) would 
swear all manner of 
which, when not absolutely shocking, 


soldiers ; this was all very well 


othice 


strange oaths, 
Were amusing enough ; as his imagina- 
tion was very prolific in odd conceits 
for imprecations. And yet, he was very 
superstitious, believed in ghosts and 
goblins, in haunted houses and haunted 
ships, and the smallest doubt of the 
actual incarnation of Satan, would 
have been to him rank blasphemy. I 
used to go on deck sometimes when he 
had the night-watch and pace the deck 
with him, and listen to his wonderful 
the witches of the North 
Cape, of ghosts which had appeared in 
various shapes and manners, how one 
appeared to ** Lucky Nick,” of Mar- 
blehead, and led him a dance, at night, 
among the stones of the grave-yard ; 

and how old sailors, when they died at 
sea, turned into Mother Carey’s chick- 


stories of 
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ens. All this he as firmly believed, 
as he did his Bible, and was thoroughly 
convinced, that if any one killed a Mo- 
ther Carey’s chicken, his own life 
would be the forfeit, and that he would 
have to go to supply the place of the 
dead bird. Poor fellow, a too, has 
sailed his last voyage, and has gone 
where his good and bad qualities are 
entered on the log-book above. 

Next comes the doctor. This was 
not the knight of the fiddle mentioned 
in our last, for he had become satisfied 
with his near approach to a watery 
grave, and had consulted his safety by 
going into the country, ** to seek for pa- 
tients on dry land.’ 

Our present Physic, as the sailors 
nickname the doctor, (for ** Doctor’ is 
the nautical appellation of the cook,) 
was a tall, lank, raw-boned man from 
the interior of New- Hampshire. 
Where he studied, whether he studied 
at all, from what college he got his di- 
ploma, or whether he had any, I do 
not know; and | know nothing of his 
medical or surgical skill. I presume 
the owners were satisfied on that score, 
when they engaged him; but, | be- 
lieve, from some specimens that I saw, 
that owners were not, generally, very 
scrupulous as to qualifications. The 
law required surgeon, and somebody 
must go in that capacity, whatever 
might be his knowledge of physiology, 
pathology, or therapeutics. Our doctor 
had but one opportunity to display his 
science while on board our 
and that was, in the operation of phle- 
botomy. He bled the man well enough; 
and when he removed the tourniquet 
from the arm, he applied to the orifice 
a quid of tobacco fresh from his mouth, 
which he said was a most excellent 
styptic. The practice was a novel one 
to me, and | commend it to the tobacco- 
art of healing 


sc ‘-hoone er, 


eating professors of the 
of the present day, as a styptic always 
at hand to some of them. Our present 
physico was the occasion of a good 
deal of fun to the He had 
never. before engaging in this cruise, 
seen a vessel or salt water ; every thing 
was new to him, and it was some time 
before he could become addicted to his 
situation. He was_ intolerably 
sick for several days after our sailing, 
and used to wish himself at home again 
in the bush, a hundred times a day. 
After he had somewhat recovered from 


sailors. 


sea- 
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his sea-sickness, it was some time be- 
fore he got his sea-legs on. Our little 
schooner would pitch and roll to a 
great degree even when there was but 
little sea or wind, and I have often seen 
him come up on deck in his * long 
togs,”’ (7. e., long coat and pantaloons,) 
when he would soon go his full length 
into the lee scuppers. 

But the doctor, after he got ‘ wonted,’ 
as he used to term it, to a sea jife, 
proved to be a very pleasant and agree- 


able companion. He would conform 
with the utmost good humor to the 
rough jokes of the sailors, and make 


the best of the discomforts of his situ- 
ation. He had a vein of quaint, dry 
humor about him, which 
times irresistibly comic ; and when tel- 
ling one o which would 
set the table in a roar, not a 
his own countenance would be 
but his face would appear as grave as a 
Methodist parson’s. He was one of 
the innumerable instances which abound 
all over New-England, of who, 
born to no inheritauce but poverty, and 
seemingly destined all his life long to a 
life of toil and lubor, had yet contrived 
some how or other to pick up a very 
tolerable education, and to 
pestientonal man. How this was 
complis hed, I have forgotten, if I ever 
knew; but I remember that he used to 
tell us many a pleasant story 
school. keeping days ; for, while obtain- 
ing his education, he supplied his wants 
by keeping a country. schoo] during the 


was some- 
f his stories, 
muscle ot 
moved, 


one, 


become a 


ac- 


of his 


winter season. 

Having spent so much of my read- 
ers’ patience in describing the Dons of 
the cabin, I shall pass over my com- 
panions of the wardroom, (who were 
four prize-masters and two master’s- 
mates,) by saying that they were plea- 
sant and companionable men, and good 
We lived in the utmost har- 
mony, and made the very best of our 
very uncomfortable quarters. To one of 
them [ owe many thanks for his kind- 
ness to me, particularly after our cap- 
ture. He is still living, 
and prosperous shipmaster, from New- 
buryport ; and should these lines ever 
reach his eye, I beg him to be assured 
of my undiminished gratitude and re- 
spect. 

The wardroom was a smal! apart- 
ment, directly forward of the cabin, 
the store room only intervening. It 


oihcers. 


a resper table 
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was, as nigh as I can now recollect, 
about 14 feet square, within the bunks 
or sleeping places, of which there were 
four on each side; and it was so low, 
that the tallest of our mess could not 
stand upright in it. The reader may 
conceive, that what with our very lim- 
ited accommodations, and. the juicy 
character of our vessel, we did not live 
a very comfortable, much less a luxu- 
rious life: but we were a‘ happy-go- 
lucky’ set of fellows, and contrived to 
wear away the time as well as if we 
had been in, (as Jack calls it,) ‘a white 
limed chamber.’ I[ have often since 
wondered why I went to sea in this 
little vessel ; tor there was at that time 
fitting out one of the largest and most 
ul privateer ships that ever 
she was commanded 


successful 
swam the ocean; 
by a relation of mine, who made mea 
very favorable offer to go with him: but 
l pre ferre t I sup- 
pose my choice was inflnenced by the 
fact, that | had been the short cruise 
before with my little captain, and liked 
him: and .iat the chance of a larger 
amount of prize money, was better in 
a small vessel, with a few men, in the 
event of our being able to capture a 


i the little schooner. 


valuable prize. 

[ will here remark, for the informa- 
tion of the generation which has grown 
up, in these ‘piping times of peace,’ 
that privateering was a joint stock con- 
cern. The owners provided the ves- 
sel, and all the equipments and muni- 
tions of war, provisions, &c., for which 
they received one half of all the prize 
money ; the other moiety was divided 
among the officers and crew. The 
captain received from 8 to LO shares, 
the lieutenants and sailing-master, 5 or 
6; prize-masters and master’s-mates. 
3 to 4; boatswain, gunner, and carpen- 
ter, 24 to and 
landsmen and boys, from § to §ths of a 


3: able seamen, one, 


shure. 

forward of the wardroom was the 
main hold, in which the crew lodged ; 
for in fair weather they took their 
The crew were 


° 1; 
meals oh deck. divid- 


ed into messes of six each, and each 
mess Was provide l with one or more 
kids, and each man with a tin pot and 
iron spoon. Every s ilor has a jackknife 
One of the 
mess, is alternately, the caterer, or he 
is stvled the cook; although he has 


nothing to do with the cooking, any fur- 


or claspknife of his own. 
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ther than to put the beef and potatoes 
into the net, and to put the mess-tally 
on it, carry it to the galley or cook- 
house, deliver it to the cook, and re- 
ceive it again when sufficiently cooked. 
A sailor's allowance is a pound of beef 
and a pound of bread per day, an al- 
lowance of cocoa for morning and eve- 
ning meals, a little salt, and occasionally 
some butter. ‘This was our every day 
allowance, varied only on banion days, 
when in lieu of beef and potatoes, we 
had stewed beans with pork, and on 
Sundays a duff, or flour pudding. 
The sailors,as I have said, ate their 
meals generally on deck, squatting, tail- 
or fashion, around their kids. I know 
these details are trivial to those who 
are familiar with life afloat, but I be- 
lieve a large majority of those who 
have never been to sea, have almost as 
false a conception of a sailor's life, as 
had the old lady, who asked her son, 
after his return from a voyage, if they 
stopped every night, and put up at a 
tavern. 

The first day at sea, it was my duty, 
under direction of the captain, to make 
out the quarter bill; that is, a record of 
every man’s place in time of action, so 
many men to this gun, and so many 
more to that, assigning to each man his 
proper station at the guns and in the 
rigging, specifying the boarders, and 
the divisions to which they belonged. 
Our captain was a martinet in his way, 
and prided himself on carrying on 
things in man-of-war fashion; and also 
in having everything nice and tidy about 
the schooner—or, as he termed it, 
‘ship-shape and Bristol fashion.’ Our 
decks were holystoned every morning ; 
that is, they were well-sanded, then 
wet a little, and a large flat stone, called 
a holy-stone, draw n all over it by ropes. 
until it was as free from dirt as it is 
possible to conceive. More water was 
then thrown over them to wash off the 
sand, and the operation was completed 
by scrubbing them dry. This was the 
duty of the morning watch; for the 
whole crew, (with the exception of a 
few, such as steward and some others, 
whom ship custom allows to sleep all 
night, and who are therefore denomi- 
nated idlers, though commonly the bu- 
siest men on board.) is divided into two 
watches, styled the starboard and lar- 
board watches. The watches are four 
hours each, in which one half of the 
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crew is on duty, and the other half has 
a watch below. In case of emergency 
all hands are called, and then the whole 
An exception to the 


crew is on duty. 
the dog-watch, 


four hour watch, is 
which is two hours—when one watch is 
on duty from four to six, P. M., and the 
other from six to eight. The effect of 
this is to alternate the watch, so that 
the watch which was on duty one night 
from eight to twelve, is below the next 
night at the same hours; and so through 
the twenty-four hours. It was requir- 
ed of each mess to keep their tin pots 
scoured bright, and also the hoops of 
their mess kids, and wo betide the in- 
dolent one who was caught napping in 
any respect of cleanliness. 

I believe I have not yet described our 
armament. We had a long gun amid- 
ships, (which revolved on a swivel, so 
that it could be discharged in any direc- 
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carronades of a 
; boarding-pikes, 
abundance, 


tion,) and four large 
We had musket 
and boarding-hatchets, in 
and were fr quently exercised to their 
Some of the least effective of the 


crew in other respects, were 





side, 


use. 
exercised 


as marines ; and these were placed un- 


der the charge of the writer. I did 
my best to discipline and imstruct this 
little army ; but whether it was my 
deficiency in the qualities which belong 
to a commander, or that the soldiers 
were incapable of receiving instruction, 


I know not ; but this I do know, that my 


army was the butt of ridicule to the 
rest of the crew; and the appellation 
ot ‘the awkward s jyuad,’ stuck to us 


like aburr. Ihave been fortu- 
nate since, having attained to the rank 
of captain. in and 
been thought to bear my‘ blushing hon 


more 


the militia: have 


ors’ tolerably well. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PROGRESS OF THE 


For two days after our sailing, the 
wind was fair and the weather serene, 
and our little vessel] dashed rap dly over 
the waters. On the third, the wind 
blew high from the S. W.. with indi- 
cations of a storm: and our captain, 
with an experienced judgment, predict- 
ed a gale that would try the capacity 
of the schooner. Nor was his prophecy 
at fault, for the increased, and, 
changing to the N. W., realized all that 
I had ever read or heard of gales at sea, 
and more tuan rei lize d any conce pi ion 
I had formed of the reality of such a 
scene, and of the capability of any cre- 
ation of man’s art for enduring the pro- 


digious rage of such an elemental war. 


i ¢ ‘ 


wind 


Such creaking of masts; such a jar of 


rigging; suc hast vingot|! ulwarks :; such 


a rolling of our little vessel. confounded 
all my 


‘ }, ‘ 
ana oOvion,. 


ideas of hearing 


I had witnessed what were called cales 
of wind before, but they were but gen- 
tle breezes compare d with this lor 
eight days, the storm raged ; and during 


all this time, the raw hands among us 
thoucht ourselves to be on the very 


verge of foundering, as each suc- 
cessive wave dashed over us, and | 
more than suspected that the oldest 
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THE LINE—CAPTURE. 
and most experienced seamen thought 


themselves nearer this catastrophe than 


was pleasant to contem] 
There is not the least de Te of 


aggeration in ft 


‘*mountain high.’ There was a fear- 
ful excitement in view hem as thev 
came thundering on, and dashed against 
our little schooner with a fore that 
threatened, eac] ie, to bear own 
to the unfathomal e abyss of the ocean. 
Not less fearful was the re of the 
tremendous thunder, at vivid 
flashings of the lightning, as they lit up 
the murky darkness of the aft phere 
It was almost impo le to keep the 
deck, and our situation below was not 
much better or drier than ideck. Ow 
cook and his assistants were driven 
from the galley, and we had t get the 
cooking apparatus and our side guns 
below, to ense t} vessel, ur appe- 
tites were not Jessened by the storm, 
and we made fearful ravages on the lit 
tle stock of raw bacon | not trifling 
ones on the larger store of salt rk. 
Our schooner’ bare ly \ ood the 


storm; and as all things, even storms, 


must, sooner or later, have an end, on 


the ninth day, the gale was sufficiently 
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abated to enable us to repair damages, 
which were neither few nor small. This 
done, we made sail again for the sunny 
regions of the tamarind and banana. 

In a day or two, we fell in with and 
overhauled a Portuguese brig, which 
had been captured on its passage from 
New-Haven to St. Bartholomews, by 
the British frigate Fix, and ordered to 
Bermuda for triaJ, on the suspicion that 
the pre was American, covered by 
the Portuguese flag. She was in charge 
of two midshipmen of the Ramillies 
mur, and British 

also on board, a midshipman 
and prize crew, whom they had taken 
from an American sloop, captured on 
the passage from New -Y ork to Charles- 


yerty 


seventy-t 


Th ‘re Wa 





SIX seamen, 


ton, by the British schooner Pictou.— 
The Portuguese brig met her at sea in 
a sinking condition, and took out the 


crew and burnt the sloop. These young 
scions of the royal navy came on board 
our schooner, and by way of showing 
them Yankee hospitality, we made 
them 
whiskey and molasses. 
they seemed to relish highly, whether 


welce 
This beverage 


from its own 
compliment to their Yankee captors I 
cannot say; but, at any rate, 
of appetite grew so fast by what it fed 
on, that they were soon in a very un- 
officer-like condition. They took a sud- 
den fancy to remaining with us and go- 


increase 


ing the cruise, captured probably more 
by our whiskey than our manners. 

Our captain determined that, although 
we should probably obtain salvage by 
the brig to the United States, 
she was not worth the attempt. So he 


sendin’ 


gave orders to the British officers to re- 


pair again on board their brig, which 


they seemed to hear with pain and 
obev with reluctance. However, there 
was no resisting the mandate of our 
skipper: an l after a parting swig at the 
whiskey-pot, they bade us farewell, and 
with unsteady steps passed into our 
boat, which conveyed them to the brig. 
Afier they had gone, we found that 
they had left the brig’s papers with 


us: so we run down to her again, and 
board, while the mid- 


sent them on 
ship nen stood on the brig’s deck, cast- 
ing their longing, lingering looks on our 


low hull, tall spars, and well-filled whis- 
key-pot 3. 
In about ten days, we captured a 


British schooner, from Guadaloupe, 
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bound for Halifax, with a full cargo ot 
sugar, coffee and cotton. We put a 
prize-crew on board, and despatched her 
for the United States. She, however, 
unfortunately got wrecked, near Anis- 
quam; and | understood that 
much of her cargo was damaged, and 
some plundered. ‘his was the only 
prize we took during the cruise from 
which we received any prize-money ; 
and what, between damage, and wreck- 
ers, and agents, each man’s share was 
a small one. 

The next day, we captured another 
colonial schooner, from Antigua, for 
Nova Scotia. Our captain thought her 
not worth manning out, and ordered 
her men to be brought on board us, and 
Our second 


have 


the schooner destroy ed. 
lieutenant and a boat’s crew went on 
board and brought away their men; at 
the same time bringing away a few 
light articles. They then returned to 
the prize -s¢ hooner for the purpose of 
destroying her. It was night-fall—a 
strong wind, almost amounting toa gale, 
was blowing, and a very heavy sea run- 
ning. The officer in charge of the 
boat had peremptory orders not to take 
any more merchandize out of the prize, 
as our captain was apprehensive for the 
safety of the boat. The boat’s crew 
had, however, found some rum in the 
schooner, and he was unable to control 
them. They loaded the boat with some 
small casks of rum, and set out to re- 
turn to our vessel, leaving our lieuten- 
a prize-master and two men on 
board the prize. They had loaded the 
boat so that she but just gunwale 
out of water, and when about mid-way 
of the capsized.— 
Every exertion was made to save the 
men that was in our power, and our 


ant, 
sat 


two vessels she 


captain exhibited a courage and energy 
which fe men The night 
had closed in around us, black and bois- 


possess. 


terous, and the whistling of the wind— 
the confusion ot the crew, and the 
shrieks of the poor drowning men, 


1a scene of horror, which, at the 
terrible to contemplate, and 


forme 
time, Was 
is now painful to remember. 

Our prisoners were on deck, doing 
all that they could to aid us, for which 
our captain promised to liberate them 
on the first opportunity which should 
occur. 

By this unfortunate occurrence, we 
lost two officers and two seamen, and 
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two were saved only by the personal 
intrepidity of the captain. He lashed 
himself by a rope to our bows and 
plunged overbeard ; breasting the waves, 
he struck out and grappled with one 
man, and brought him on board. Again, 
he nobly risked his own life in the 
same manner, and saved that of a young 
and favorite black lad. The captain 
was now too much exhausted to gain the 
vessel himself, but was pulled on board, 
holding on to the black boy, in whom 
life appeared to be extinct. He was, 
however, by the use of proper means, 
restored. Rum, which had caused this 
catastrophe, was the means of saving 
one of the men; for, when grappled 
with, he was floating, holding on toa 
keg of it, and he brought it on board 
with him. 

Our boats were all gone, and so were 
those of the prize; four men remained 
on board of her, and the storm had 
increased to a violent gale. We were 


fortunately enabled to keep in sight of 


each other for two days, when the 
gale abated. The men on board the 
prize constructed a raft from the booms 
and other spars, and on this they were 
drawn on board our schooner. We 
then threw two or three shots into her 
hull to sink her, and proceeded on our 
way. 

A few days before the last storms, 
we crossed the tropical line. On cros- 
sing it, the usual ceremonies were gone 
through with on board our schooner. 
I say usual, because the practice was 
one which was never omitted; but I 
learn that it is now not so common on 
board of American vessels—and I hope 
that the good sense and intelligence of 
all masters, will lead them to do away 
with the cruel and barbarous practice. 
It is a custom more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

As we drew near the line, a hoarse, 
rough voice hailed us, with the saluta- 
tion of ** Schooner ahoy! What schoon- 
er’s that?” To this our captain re- 
plied, giving the name of the vessel, 
where from, where bound, and the 
name of the commander. The same 
rough voice then commanded us to 
heave-to, and he would come on board 
of us. The sails were then laid to the 
masts, and Neptune, his wife, barber, 
and a numerous retinue, came up over 
the bows, and passed along into the 
waist, where the captain stood ready 
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to welcome them on board. The ocean- 
god and the fair Amphitrite, were rig- 
ged out in the most grotesque and fan- 
tastical manner possible. ‘The whole 
was a burlesque on the description of 
Spencer : 


‘First came great Neptune, with his three-forked 
mace 
That rules the seas, and makes them rise or fall; 
His dewey locks did drop with brine apac 
Under his diadem imperial] ; 
And by his side his queene with coronall, 
Faire Amphitrite.’ 


The imperial diadem was made of 
duck, covered with oakum; the three- 
forked mace was a fish spear; his ma- 
jesty’s robe of state was a red baize 
shirt, and on his shoulders were a mas- 
sive pair of epaulettes, made of tarred 
oakum. ‘The fair Amphitrite was a 
strapping great sailor, rigged out in the 
queerest toggery -in which female grace 
and loveliness were ever burlesqued. 
The landsmen were all placed in the 
waist; and his majesty, with a nice 
discrimination, remembered the faces 
of all who had never been welcomed 
into his realm. But the old god was 
for once in his life in fault. It will be 
perceived that I had crossed the tropic 
and also the equator before; but my 
first captain was a man of too much 
good taste, and gentlemanly feelings, to 
permit old Neptune to come on board 
his ship. I had heard the ceremony 
of shaving so often described by sailors, 
that I was au fait to the thing; and 
my answers to the queries that had 
been propounded to me for several days 
before we reached the tropic, were 


very satisfactory. I had secured the 
silence of an old weather-beaten and 
rum-loving tar, who was with me in 
the ship, by giving him,. during the 
whole cruise, my allowance of grog. 


I passed, theretore, for an affiliated and 
matriculated one. 

The candidates having been selected, 
the 
commence. 
deck, half-filled with water, and a plank 


process of shaving was now to 


Our boat was placed on 


placed across it, but in a ticklish man- 
ner. Toe candidate being blind{olded, 
was conducted to, and made to seat 


himself on the plank, when several 
questions were propounded to him, 
which, if he was indiscreet enough to 
answer, as soon as his mouth was open, 
a brush, filled with tar, blacking, slush, 
and all manner of filth, was thrust in. 
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After they have worried their poor vic- 
tim for some time in this manner, they 
proceeded to lather him, by smearing 
his face all over with the same detest- 
able compound; and he was then scra- 
ped with a piece of iron hoop, notched to 
make it more effective, until his face 
was lacerated to such a degree that the 
blood oozing out, mingling with the tar 
and filth, gave the poor ill-used lands- 
man a most deplorable appearance. 


To conclude the ceremony, one end of 


the plank was slipped away, and he re- 
ceived two or three severe duckings in 
the not over cleanly water. 

Those who betrayed any signs of re- 
sistance or indignation, fared the worst— 
while those who took the thing quietly, 


and passed it off as a good joke, got otf 


witha light penalty. One of our young 
landsmen, with a regard to the econo- 
my of his dress, which he _ rightly 
enough anticipated would not be very 
sacred against the lathering of the rough 
barber, had stripped himself all to his 
trowsers ; but while he preserved his 
shirt and jacket clean, his raw hide had 
to suffer ; for he was lathered and shav- 
ed from his head down to his waist ; 
and it was many days before, by the 
application of grease, and soap and 
water, assisted by a stiff. scrubbing 
brush, he got his body again in a 
decent plight. No one, save myself, 
who had not bafore been shaved, esca- 
ped—but some who were so liberal as 
to bribe high with grog, got off with 
very little annoyance. 

Our little craft, for a while, present- 
ed the picture of a Pandemonium, in 
which the demons were holding a Sat- 
urnilia; and it was not until the next 
day, that the actors in this rude cere- 
mony were sober enough to do duty. 

After all had been thus roughly wel- 
comed, and Neptune and his retinue 
had spliced the main-brace with all the 
grog they could get, they retired the 
same way they came—the royal Am- 
phitrite as unamiably drunk, as was her 
loving spouse. They wished us a suec- 
cessful and happy cruise—and we kept 
on our way . 

On the 25th of January, 1814, being 
just one month after we sailed from 
Portsmouth, at 5 o’clock in the morn- 





ing, the word was passed from the look- 
out above, ‘ Sail,oh!’ She was fo the 
leeward ; and as we had chased a gal- 
liott the afternoon previous, and had 
lost sight of her at night, in that direc- 


tion, we bore away, and made sail for 
the strange vessel, thinking it to be the 
same. In the indistinct light of the 
morning, we were not undeceived until 
we were within about five miles of her. 
We then began to suspect, that instead 
of a prize, we were likely to catch a 
Tartar. She was a large man-ot-war 
brig, and by her model and rig, we 
judged her to be an English ene. We 
speedily hauled upon the wind and 
made all sail, endeavoring to show the 
enemy a clean pair of heels; for we 
had now no doubt she was an enemy, 
although she hoisted Spanish colors ; 
but we had too much experience in 
false colors ourselves, to be deceived by 
them. We continued sailing close- 
hauled, for an hour or more, using all 
devisable means to propel our vessel 
through the water; but we perceived, 
that, notwithstanding all our efforts, the 
brig was continually, though slowly, 
nearing us. We did not sail so well 
on the wind as before it; and we grad- 
ually edged off, and kept away, until 
we got the wind abaft. We then feli- 
citated ourselves for some time with 
the hope of escape ; but it was a delu- 
sive hope, and the delusion was at 
length dispelled. The chase stil] gain- 
ed upon us. We were in the neigh- 
borhood of Porto Rico, and we still 
hoped to keep clear of the brig until 
darkness came on, and under its cover 
to escape into the harbor of St. John’s. 
We lightened our schooner by throwing 
overboard all our guns, except ‘ Long 
Tom ;’ most of our provisions and wa- 
ter;‘all our small arms, irons, cam- 
boose, Xe. 

I was amused during these proceed- 
ings, to see one man very gravely seize 
and throw overboard the cook’s bellows. 
He no doubt thought that every: little 
helped. It was late in the afternoon 
when we launched over the camboose, 
and the coppers were full of boiling 
beans and pork, which had been pre- 
pared for our rations for the day ; but 
which we had not found time to par- 
take of. 

We sawed down our plank shires, 
started out the wedges of our masts, 
and kept our sails continually wet. 
But all would not do, for at 5 P. M. 
the brig had neared. us sufficiently to 
commence firing on us with her bow- 
guns. It would have been utter mad- 
ness for us to think of céntending with 
her; but our captain was determined 
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to die game; and there was yet some 
little hope that we might possibly dis- 


able her enough to give us a chance of 


escape. With this: view, we returned 
her fire, from our now only remaining 
gun ; and this was an operation of no lit- 
tle hazard. Our powder magazine was 
down in the run—the cabin above it— 
and the companion-way, or entrance to 
the cabin, was covered with a sliding- 
door. The magazine was necessarily 
opened to pass up the powder, and the 
scuttle or entrance to it, was almost 
immediately underneath the entrance 
to the cabin. As we slewed ‘ Long 
Tom’ aft, and fired over our taffrail, the 
cabin slide would fly back every time 
we discharged him, and the sparks from 
the match and gun would fall down into 
the magazine. I expected every mo- 
ment thatthe schooner would blow up ; 
and [ by no means relished the idea of 
such an aérial ascension. We kept two 
men in the magazine all the time with 
wet swabs, to put out the fire, and luck- 
ily escaped the explosion of our maga- 
zine. 

The brig kept up a steady fire upon 
us till 7 o’clock; but as we were low 
in the water, they did not often strike us. 

A thirty-two pound shot came on 
board us at the commencement of the 
firing. ‘Though nearly spent, it struck 
and split the side tackle block of our 
large gun, struck the gun, and rebound- 
ed into the lap of the deserter from the 
Rattlesnake who was sitting on the 
slide. He very coolly walked aft with 
it, and presented it to the captain. 

At haif past 6, the enemy was near 
enough to pour into us, volley after 
volley, of musketry. Our little skipper 
seemed to be in his glory; he ordered 
all but a few men to go below, to get 
out of the way of the musket balls, but 
did me the high honor to select me as 
one of the few to keep the deck,—a 
distinction for which, I am. afraid, I 
was not very grateful. He himself 
kept bustling about, watching chances, 
giving orders, and cracking his jokes, as 
coolly as if he was on a mere pleasure 
excursion; and as if musket balls were 
the most harmless things in the world. 

Our sails and rigging were complete- 
ly cut to pieces by the musketry, but 
nota man was hurt. I presume, from 
the circumstance that we were so much 
below them in the water, that their 
balls passed over our heads. At 7 o’- 
clock, all hope of escape departed from 
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the captain. The captain mounted up 
into the main rigging, and hailing the 
brig, announced our surrender, as it 
was too dark for them to see that we 
had hayled down our colors. They kept 
up the fire a minute or two longer, but 
on being hailed again, they desisted. 
She was then within half pistol shot of 
us. 

She proved to be the British sloop- 
of-war Heron, Wm. McCulloch com- 
mander, armed with 16 thirty-two 
pound carronades, and two long nines, 
beside a twelve pound carronade upon 
her forecastle, and a crew of 100 men. 
We were boarded by an officer, who 
ordered all our men _ but two, to pro- 
ceed on board the brig. While the last 
boat was conveying the last of us with 
sized. We aill, fortunately, escaped 
drowning, but our poor duds went to 
the bottom. When J stood upon the 
Heron’s deck, a prisoner of war, the 
checked shirt and duck trowsers which 
I stood in constituted my whole earthly 
possessions. It is a consolation to me, 
that I can never be much poorer than I 
have been. Our necessities were libe- 
rally ministered to by our own crew, 
who had preserved their clothes, and 
also by our captors. Of the kindness 
to myself of a young man, a midship- 
man of the brig, who supplied me from 
his own scanty wardrobe, I hope ever 
to cherish a very grateful remembrance. 

Our treatment on board the brig was 
very good. The officers seeined to do 
all they could to promote our comfort ; 


and instead of being exasperated at our 


our baggage, to the brig, the boat cap- 
) 


desperate attempt at escape, the y coni- 
mended our little captain for it. He 
contrived very soon to ingratiate himself 
with the British captain and lieutenants, 
so that he was taken intothe lieutenants’ 
mess; and being a plausible, intelligent 
and well-informed man, gifted with an 
abundance of what some call modest 
assurance and others ill-naturedly term 
impudence, could tell a good story, 
and be by no means scrupulous as ta 
the exact truth of it. 1 have no doubt 
that he made, for the time, a very plea- 
sant addition to their mess. 

Our lieutenants, surgeon, and myself, 
were invited to join the young gentle- 
men, as the midshipmen are called on 
board a inan-of-war, and we passed our 
time very pleasantly with them; as 
their kindness made us almost for a time 
forget our captive situation. 
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Our people were messed together in 
the hold, and were guarded by a senti- 
pe nitted to be on deck, 
This was a proper 


nel, and 1 


save two at a time. 


precaution, as they mustered nearly as 
many as the watch of the brig. We, 


the aristocracy of the schooner, were 


allowed to be on deck any time during 


the day; and our captive monarch, the 
captain, had free range, at all times, 
day and night. 

It is the custom on board British 


ls of war, to bave religious ser- 


vesst 

vices performed on Sundays, when the 
weather is fair; and, as small vessels 
have no chaplains attached to them, the 
captain us ially officiates. One such 
Sunday occurred while we were on 
board the Heron The decks were 
scoured as clean and bright as sand and 
holy-stones could make them. The 
men all shaved and shorn, and washed, 


their immaculate white trow- 


sers, ¢ | an shir ts ani black cravats, were 


clad in 


reposing ubout the decks in groups, 
for all labor, save such as was absolute- 


ly necessary, was suspended. The 
carpenter and his assistants were busied 
in ranging the benches across the deck— 
the windlass was covered with the 
British flag—the Bible, Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and a printed volume of 
Sermons for the Fleet, were laid on it. 
The were all in full 
suits of uniform, appropriate to their 


ofhicers dressed 


several ranks, and their good swords 
were girded on. Presently the ship- 
bell gave forth a Jong, low, solemn 


reminding me of the pleasant 
» church-going bells of my 
to me interdicted land, 


sound, 





sound of tl 
own far off, and 
when the men repaired to the benches. 
The ollcers had ( hairs plac ed for them 

Everything wore a 
The muscles of the 
so mirthful, were com- 
The officers oft our 
schooner nvited to attend, and 
places were assigned them. The cap- 
out of his cabin, and took his 
station at the After the ap- 
parent meditation of a minute or two, 
he opened the prayer book, and com- 
menced the services in the beautiful and 
affecting language of the English ritual, 
the officers and many of the men re- 
After the prayers, he read a 





abaft the windlass. 
religzio 


sailors, 


posed to gravity. 


is as 


per t. 


usually 
were 1 


tain came 
windlass. 


sponding. 
short sermon, adapted to the wants and 
condition of seamen, and then dismissed 


the meeting. 
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It was a pleasant and solemn sight, 
on this bright and beautiful day, under 
the bright sun, and breathing the balmy 
airs of a tropical latitude, to behold 
these rough seamen in their neat dres- 
ses, attending public worship on ship- 
board. And its influence must have 
been good, for however wayward and 
reckless the deportment of sailors gen- 
erally is, yet I have found that the re- 
ligious sense is not obliterated by their 
wild and wandering lives. They see 
around them on every side, so many 
manitestations of the divine impress, 
that the religious feeling of dependence 
in a superior and omnipotent power, is 
kept alive in their hearts. This feeling 
is, | know, sadly debased by supersti- 
tion; but with proper culture, it may 
be made to bear a very important influ- 
ence, in elevating and improving their 
religious and moral characters. 

When we were removed from our 
schooner, two of our men, one of whom 
was the deserter from the Rattlesnake, 
were left on board of her. This reck- 
less fellow conceived the project of re- 
taking the schooner, and he won over 
one or two of the prize-crew to his pur- 
pose. I have no doubt, from the daring 
character of the man, that he would 
have succeeded, had he had the pru- 
dence to conceal his intentions. But 
discretion formed no part of his valor; 
so he got drunk and boasted of his plans. 
He was, therefore, removed on board 
the sloop-of-war, with his two English 
associates. ‘They were put in irons, 
but he was allowed to join his com- 
panions of the schooner. It is the cus- 
tom, on board of men-of-war, to have a 


general washing-day once a_ week, 
when the weather will permit. It was 


washing-day on board the Heron, and 
the prisoners were indulged with the 
privilege of participating in it. Now, our 
desperado had no clothes to wash, for 
he had none but what he stood in, and 
those were of the poorest. At the close 
of the day, when the boatswain piped— 
‘* Down clothes and hammocks,” our 
man took his empty bag and went coolly 
and deliberately up into the fore- 
shrouds, and filled his bag with the gar- 
ments of some of the English seamen ; 
and this he did so adroitly that he was 
not detected, nor probably ever suspect- 
ed. When we were removed from the 
Heron, he boasted of it, and produced 
his plunder. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ARRIVE AT BARBADOES—IMPRISONED, AND SUBSEQUENTLY PARDONED. 


Oy the twelfth day succeeding our 
capture, the Heron arrived at Barba- 
does, having the schooner in company. 
Here, every thing I saw wore an air of 
novelty. ‘The beautiful bay, with its 
bright and tranquil waters; the long 
line of beach, with its white sands, on 
which the surf was foaming ; the thick 
grove of tall and stately cocoa-nut trees 
at one extremity of the bay, and the 
commanding military works et the 
other : the numerous fleet of men-of- 
war and merchant-vessels, quietly re- 
posing at their anchors, or coming in, 
or getting under weigh to depart; the 
numerous boats plying about from craft 
to craft ; the black and shining faces of 
their rowers; their mirthful and laugh- 
ter-loving countenances; their jocund 
and obstreperous noises, and_ their 
unique negro melodies; the town of 
Bridgetown, lying like a crescent along 
the shores of the bay and stretching in- 
land, with its white painted houses and 
green jalousies ; far in the interior, the 
highlands, overtowering all, with the fog 
resting on their summits, while all be- 
low them was bright with the tran- 
scendant dazzling of a tropical sun, and 
green with all a tropical verdure—alto- 
gether comprised a scene on which I 
gazed with wonder and delight, which 
not even the disastrous situation in 
which I was placed, and the gloomy an- 
ticipations of a long imprisonment, could 
repress. 

We remained on board the Heron 
till the next day, when we were taken 
on shore, attended by a guard of ma- 
rines. When the last boat was loaded, 
and about ready to shove off, our scamp 
of the Rattlesnake, having conceived a 
covetous love for a pair of trowsers be- 
longing to one of the English sailors, 
who was in irons, lingered behind, and 
seemed reluctant to enter. “ Come, 
my man,” said the lieutenant, who su- 
perintended the embarkation, “ heave 
a-head and go into the boat. unless you 
wish to enter His Majesty’s service.” 
*“* Bless your honor,” said the Yankee, 
o I should be very glad to leave your 
brig, but I don’t like to go without my 
trowsers.” * Your trowsers ! where 


are they ?” “ Why,sir, one of them 
chaps that’s down below in irons has 
got ’em on; I lent ‘em to him on board 
the schooner, and he won't give ‘em to 
me again.” 

“Well, my man, come along with 
me, and J’ll see who will have them,” 
said the officer. 

So down between decks they pro- 
ceeded, the lieutenant in a rage, and 
Rattlesnake with a stolid look of sim- 
plicity. The officer accosted the Inu- 
tineer—*“ You rebellious scoundrel, give 
this man his trowsers.” 

‘‘ Sir. I have got no trowsers belong- 
ing to him.” 

Our Yankee rolled up the wnites of 
his eyes, and holding up his bands in 
apparent astonishment, exclaimed— 
* Only think, now! why, he’s got ’em 
on, sir!” 

‘++ You mutineering rascal!” cried out 
the sub—* off with those trowsers— 
quick, or I'll call the boatswain’s mate 
and ship's corporal.””. The poor Eng- 
lish lad found his best chance lay in 
obedience ; that he had better part with 
his trowsers than gaina flogging; so he 
slipped them off, and Rattlesnake roll- 
ed them under his arm, and thanking 
the lieutenant, passed into the boat. 

We were landed on the careenage, 
or mole, pronounced here Canash, 
where we found a guard of soldiers in 
waiting for us; they were part of a bat- 
talion stationed here, called the Royal 
York Rangers. We were conducted 
through several populous streets, about 
a mile, to the criminal jail of the island. 
A large number of negroes, of every age, 
from the srey-headed grandsire down to 
th = pick I InN yee of thre * year of 
of both 


shade, from the jet-black to the almost 





*xes, and of every variety of 


imperc »ptible African tinge ofthe *qua- 


dro “Pig in every val iety of h ibiliment, 
from the straight-laced dandy coat of 
the pamper “| domestic slave down to* 
the si iplest waistcoat-cloth of the 
plantation negro, and the younger scl- 


¢ 


| } ' 1 
ons of ebony in no liubiliments at all, 
yt in as perfect a state of nudity as 
they were when dame Nature ushered 


them into this breathing world, awaited 
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our landing, to testify to us, in their own 
wav, their welcome of us to their beau- 
tiful island; nor did their hospitable re- 
ception of us cease, till we were all 
snugly immured within the dominions 
of Mr. Briggs, the worthy keeper of 
the prison. 

Their joy and welcome were testi- 
fied by antic gambols; by shouts and 
crimaces ; by wild and loud merriment ; 
by hurling at us sticks and stones, and 
by regaling our ears with their wild ne- 
ero songs, yelled forth with all the 
simple melody of these simplest of Na- 
ture’s children. I preserved some spe- 
cimens of these songs. and have just 
been perusing them. They have awak- 
ened ii my now more mature years the 
recolleetion of the 
our passage to the prison, and of the 
feelings which I entertained for our 
mode of escort in those my boyish days. 
Perhaps the reader may be amused 
with one or two specimens : 


ludicrous scene of 


“ Man a war buckra, man a war buckra, 
He de boy for me ; 
He catch em Yankee, he catch’em Yankee, 
De good prize for he.” 
? 


“Ding-dong bell, ding-dong hell, 


De crock,ob heben trike eleben, 

We 

De crock ob heben trike eleben, 
Ding-dong bef) 


De Yankee ( 


itch "em Yankee for good; 


yme for land-crab, for vam, 
He lub a Yankee well.” 


On our way to the prison, we passed 
by a sinall, low, dirty -looking buil ling, 
with ‘d doors and windows, from 
between the bars of which shone many 
a black face, with its grinning rows of 
ivory; and the wearers of these black 
and white appurtenances joined in the 
yells and g f their brethren 
without. The noise, however, was not 
sufficient to entirely drown the sounds 
lash. or the 
vere sent here 
This place was called 
and was used to 


ly and refractory slaves of the 


rrat 


‘rimaces ¢ 


the screams of 
wretched victims who 
for punishment. 
“the 


} 


the unr 


confine 


town, and of the neighboring planta- 
tions. { understood that they were 
sent here by their masters, and that the 
duration of their confinement, and the 
number of lashes they received, were 
dictated solely by the feelings of re- 
sentment, or 


the whim or caprice of 


their owners. There were men always 
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in attendance to inflict uponthem such 
punishment.as their owners directed. 

The callousness of thesé wretched 
beings to their punishment, and their 
apparent insensibility to their degraded 
and outraged condition, struck me with 
wonder and astonishment, coming as I 
did, from a land where slavery had 
long ceased to exist, and where it never 
had existed but in a mitigated form. 

I was one day going past this cage, 
when a stout negro was undergoing 
the punishment of the lash, inflicted 
by one of the white brutes in charge of 
the place. A group of negroes were 
looking on and making merry at the 
sufferings of their fellow-slave, suffer- 
ings which, perhaps, they had recent- 
ly undergone, or were doomed to un- 
dergo at no very distant period. ~I 
could not repress my feelings of indig- 
nation, but vented them pretty audibly, 
and in no very gentle terms. ‘* What 

usiness for you, sar?” said one of 
them, “spose I had a nigger,.and he 
speak me sassy, I dead him directly ;” 
and all the other negroes applauded 
the speaker. 

We. found when we arrived at the 
jail, about 509 French prisoners con- 
fined there, being the crews of two fri- 
gates which had been captured a short 
time previously, by the Venerable, 74. 

The jail, if 1 remember right, was 
of stone, two stories high, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with a high stone 
wall. The yard was tolerably capa- 
cious, and we had the freedom of it, in 
the day time. I believe that there 
were some prisoners belonging to the 
island, confined there waiting trial, but 
I did not see them. There was one 
black woman—a slave, under sentence 
of death, awaiting execution. Her 
vas the murder of another slave. 

We were visited the first day by the 
American agent. He 
nied by a Jewish clothes dealer of the 
island, and made very particular inqui- 
ries as respected our condition and our 
wants, and promising to send those 
who were in a 
supply of clothing, which promise he 
soon after executed. This first inter- 
view with our countryman, the repre- 
sentative of our government here, and 
with whom we were destined, for a 
time, to associate the idea of our pro- 
tector, on whom we were to r¢ ly for a 
redress of any grievances we might 
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suffer, and to whom we were to look 
in a measure for protection, produced 


in our minds a favorable sentiment of 


his kindness and care of. us, which | 
ain sorry to say, a subsequ “nt acquaint- 
ance obliterated. 

The first day or two that we wer 
in jail, we occupied its basement story, 
a dark, uncomfortable, and unhealthy 
abode: but I do not think that we 
were put there in a spirit of unkind- 
ness, for during our stay on this island, 
we were uniformly treated with all the 
kindness compatible with our situation ; 
and I never witnessed a harsh or dis- 
respectful tene or bearing from any 
one, having authority over us, except 
under strong provocation ; and then but 
seldom. It requires no small degree 
of kindness of spirit. and self-command, 


for any one in charge of prisoners of 
war, to be able to avoid harshness of 
manner. Under such circumstances of 


restraint, the worst passion of the pri- 


soners were but too often displayed ; 
and there is a reckless, daring charac- 
ter, about American prisoners, a chaf- 
ing under res t, which renders. it 





extremely difficult to keep them with- 


in the limits of proper subordination. 
The keeper of this prison told me 
when we had been there but a few 
days, that our forty men gave him 
more trouble than the five thandred 
Frenchmen. Said he, “ A French- 
man settles down at once in a prison, 
into habits of quiet order, industry, 
mild gaiety, and respectful submis- 
sion, so that he causes us. very little 
trouble; but your men have such a 
wild? reckless, daring, enterprizing cha- 
racter, that it would puzzle the d—l 
to keep them in good order.” 

We were confined in the cellar, be- 
cause it was the only unoccupied part 
of the prison, except the garret. The 
prison-ship had been cast ashore the 
previous hurricane season, and another 
was being prepared. After a day or 
two, our situation was found to be so 
uncomfortable, that the keeper re- 
moved us to the garret, where we were 
a little better off as regarded light and 
air, but the heat from the sun, which 
had full play iato our room, was almost 
suffocating. As we had the yard, how- 
ever, to pass the day in, we made out 
to exist during the night; but it was a 
state of parched and feverish existence ; 
and to this was added the annoyance 


of various kinds of insects, which pnt 
» question. We 


consoled ourselves with the thought, 





r 


sleep almost out of th 


that we should soon get used to this 
kind of life, and that then it would not 
be so intolerable, as habit takes off the 
wire-edge of every thing. But it was 
destined by fute, or by John Baker, 
Esq., lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and agent for prisoners of war, that 
some of us should not st Ly long enough 
in this jail, to get used to its rarrets, 

We were visited every day while 
there, by a r 
with various fruits, vegetables and other 
commodities to sell, carried on their 
heads in trays, and the way in which 


these merry-hearted and unreflecting 


it number of negroes, 





creatures would dance and caper about, 
with their trays on their heads, un- 
supported by their hands. amused me, 
and excited my wonder at their dexter- 


ity. It has been said, and that truly, 
that the negroes’ head is the only beast 
of burden in the West India islands; 


and the weight they will carry with 
apparent ease is almost incredible, for 
I have seen a negro trot off with a load, 
which it required two to place upon his 
head. 

I was for some time puzzled to 
know, why the deman ! for ocoanuts 
was so great among our people and the 


Frenchmen; for, truly, tray after tray 
full were all the time being bought, 
while other, to me, more delicious fruit, 
were in a great degree neglected. But, 
at last, the problem was solved. One 
of our sailors, who had taken a liking 
to me, came one day with a cocoanut 
in his hand, and with much kindness 
of manner, inquired of me, if I should 
not like to suck a monkey. I thought 
the man was quizzing me. * Well, 
well, my lad,” said he, * if you don’t 
know what's good, I do; and there's 
more for them that likes it,—that’s all, 
my chap;” and parting the husks of 
the cocoanut, from over the eye of it, 
he displaced a cork, and putting the 
nut to his mouth, he drank away with 
much seeming fondness. 

On further inquiry, I found that rum 
was prohibited to the prisoners, and 
that the negroes, to supply their crav- 
ing desires, were in the habit of re- 
moving the milk from the cocoanut, by 
letting itrun out at the eye, and sup- 
plying its place withrum. The great 
demand for cocoanuts was no longer a 
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mystery, and the prison phrase of suck- 
ing the monkey was explained to me. 
I have since seen this mode of smug- 
gling rum, practiced on board of men- 
of-war, in the West Indies. Here was 


anew solution to the old problem of 


‘ What causes the milk in the cocoa- 
nut.”’ 

The keeper of the prison was a 
worthy and humane man, and did all 
that was consistent with his duty and 
the poor accommodations of the jail, to 
make our situation comfourtable.. His 
kind family, likewise, were assiduous 
in their endeavours to serve us, The 
transport agent, who had the general 
endence of prisoners of war, 


supel int 


though a pompous little nian, was, in 
the main, kind and humane. We were 
visited by many of the inhabitants of 
the island, and none came without kind 
wor is or looks, and tew without more 
solid tokens of sympathy and commis- 
eration. Kind words, and kind looks 
were, to me, more gratifying than pre- 
sents, because all that was neces sSAry 
to existence was provi led by those 
whose duty it was to do it; and in my 
feelings of almost utter desolation, in 
the midst of a crowd, with most of 
whom I had no sympathy of common 
feelings; a kind word, a sympathising 
look, or 
affected 
the same time, my unmortified pride 
would have spurned at any thing in the 


a friendly grasp of the hand, 
me almost to tears; while, at 


shay e of alms. 


After remaining in jail a week, five 


others and myself were admitted to our 


parole. We were taken out of prison 
and conducted to the office of the trans- 


port agent, where we came under the 
necessary obligations to conform te the 
restrictions of our parole. We were 
admitted to this favor, because we had 
held offices of some rank on board our 
schooner, and, we understood, at the 
special request of the governor of the 
island. 

While at the agent’s office, I used 
all the force of the little rhetoric | pos- 
sessed, to induce him to send me 
home. I was down on the shipping 
list of the schooner, as clerk, and when 
we were captured, | destroyed the 
quarter bill, which showed me up as an 
officer of marines, so I represented to 
him that I was a non-combatant. He 
replied, that I had a pair of bands and 
two bright eyes, and he had no doubt 
that | had done my best to shoot an 
Englishman. I told him that I was in 
poor health; and he said, that the cli- 
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mate of Barbadoes was very sali 
except when the yellow fever was 
there. I told him that I was young 
and small; and he said that time did 
wonders in correcting both these faults. 
Finding him inexorable, | exclaimed in 
a pet, that I thought it hard to detain a 
boy like-me. “Boy!” said he, with 
considerable sternness of manner: “if 
you are too young to run at large, [ 
had better send you back again for Mr. 
Briggs to take care of you; he under- 
stands the management of boys very 
well.” This recalled me to a better 
sense of our relative situations, and 





made me ashamed of my petulance. 
I accordingly apologized to him, and 
accepted my parole. 
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IN ARMOR.* 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER. 


BY MRS. E. 


P. ELLET. 


‘‘ And even the like precurse of fierce events, 
As harbingers prece ~ding still the fat es, 

And. prologues to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demoustrated.” 


* * During my temporary resi- 
dence in L , | made acquaintance, 
among many others, with a young man 
of family somewhat distin; onished, whose 
name was D'Arcy. I have seldom 
been so much interested in a stranger. 
almost at first sight, as in him; and yet 
there was little about him to command 
admiration, or any particular regard. 
Without being remarkable for either ta- 
lent or pers onal advantages, he was not 
deficient in either ; but possessed none 
of that happy faculty of adapting him- 
self to oe 10se he wished to please in so- 
ciety, Which so often supplie s the want 
of more v: ai qualities. He was un- 
equal in his humors—often capricious, 
and took no pains to conceal any emo- 
tion that chanced to affect him. Some- 
times, in the gayest circles, he would 
suddenly become silent, and remain 
wrapt as it were in sullen: meditation 
for hours together. Nay, I have seen 
him, in the midst of conversation, ia 
which he had joined with apparent plea- 
sure, grow pale all at once, start up, 
and rush out of the room. 

That which, in spite of his eccen- 
tricities, irresistibly interested me, even 
so much as tu attach me to him, wus 
his deep earnestness, with an ingenu- 
ousness that led him too frequentiy into 
the betrayal of his thoughts to those 


who could not sympathize with him.— 





His imprudence in speaking of his own 
affairs startled me at first; but I soon 
perceived that his utter want of tact 
arvse not from stupidity, but from the 
intensity of the earnestness before men- 
tioned. He could not bear the slight- 
est trifling—not to say jesting—with 
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subjects in which he felt interested.— 
These peculiarities, of course, unfitted 
him for general society. I perceived 
this from the first; and the loneliness 
of his condition, with the confidence he 
seemed to repose in me, beyond others, 
won my sympathy. Ere Jong, he re- 
garded me almost as his only friend. 

He spoke to me with openness concern- 
ing his affairs, frequently asked my ad- 
vice, and sought my society continu- 
ally. Only upon one subject did he 
manifest the sli; ghtest reserve ; and that 
was his family. He seldom alluded to 
his relations, and, of course, I never 
asked any questions concerning them. 

* * The troops were on their re- 
turn, and passed through L——. We 
had several of the officers to dine. The 
table was set in a garden ; the beauty of 
the day and the warmth of the season 
inviting to a banquet in the open air. 
The evening was delicious, and ou fes- 
tivity unbounded. But Fate had de- 
creed that we were not to separate 
with hearts as light as when we met. 
D’Arcy drank more wine than usual ; 
a single glass always produced a per- 
ceptible effect upon him, and his re- 
peated draughts irritated him to abso- 
lute phrenzy. He fell into a violent 
dispute a Col. T——, and blows 
were exchanged before any of the com- 
pany could interfere. Notwithstand- 
ing that both parties were half intoxi- 
cated, it was evident that their quarrel 
was such as would not be forgotten 
with the return of cool reason, as I saw 
by the expression of Col. 'T——’s face 
when they were separated. 

My fears were but too well founded. 


* Foundea on incidents related inthe “ Freimuthigen” for the year 1820. 
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Early next morning Col. T—— sent a 
challenge to M. D’Arey, which was 
instantly accepted. I called upon him 
with the hope of adjusting the affair ; 
but he would listen to no remonstrance. 
There was nothing to be done but 
arrange the preliminaries of the meeting 
—my friend having appointed me for 
his second. 

When I went to D’Arcy to consult 
him about the necessary arrangements, 
I was surprised to find him plunged into 


the deepest dejection. I had never 
seen him so melancholy. It was con- 
trary to his usual character; for in 


moments of danger he had ever shown 
the most exalted courage, and kept up 
his spirits even when others were 
drooping. Could it be that he had 
misgivings as to what he was about to 
do? | now believe it; for I have since 
then learned to question the courage of 
the duellist. 

But there was no receding. The 
honor of my friend was pledged; the 
take place on the 
morrow morning ; and it was my office 
now to cheer and encourage him. I 
remained with him in company with 
two or three others of his acquaintance 
till late at night. We talked of every 
thing likely to interest and animate him. 
But he became more gloomy and ab- 
stracted. I was beginning to lose all 
patience, and was about leaving him— 
when, hearing the clock strike eleven, 
he suddenly sprang to his feet, pale 
and trembling—und motioned us away. 
“ Leave me, friends,” he said, *“ leave 
me, I entreat you, it is the last favor I 
ask !” 

He seemed so much agitated, that 
we did not stay to question his reasons ; 


meeting Was to 


shall 


but departed immediately. 

With many sad misgivings I went at 
the appointer hour next day, to accom- 
pany D'Arcy to the place of meeting. 
What was my astonishment when he 
met me at the door with a cheerful and 
joyous look, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and spoke as jestingly of the com- 
ing duel, as if it were merely a morn- 
ing walk he anticipated. This strange 
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hilarity, contrasted with the gloom of 


the preceding night, gave me fears for 

the sanity of my friend. I watched him 

narrowly. I could perceive nothing 

further in his demeanor to confirm my 

half formed suspicion, except the fact 

that he had made no preparation of any 
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kind, for the possible event of the en- 
counter that was to take place. When 
I alluded, as delicately as I could, to 
this improvidence, he laughed, and said 
he would have no ill-boding fancies to 
torment him. Col. T ’s shot was 
none of the best, and he was fortunately, 
rathera thin person. His indifference, 
I must confess, shocked me. 

This mood continued to the last. 
He went with me to the ground; sang 
and jested till Col. T and his party 
arrived ; and took his place as if it had 
been ina quadrille. With the same 
recklessness—1 cannot call it composure 
—he awaited the fire of his adversary. 
The ball grazed his hat; D’Arcy him- 
self fired in the air. 

Col. T—— was enraged beyond ex- 
pression at the coolness of his enemy. 
He insisted on another fire ; to which 
both seconds objected. But D’Arey 
silenced us, and consented to a second 
trial. 

Another, and another shot was ex- 
changed, without effect ; it was probable 
that Col. T ’s agitation prevented 
his taking aim as he wished. D'Arcy 
fired each time in the air. It was 
altogether unfair to allow the combat 
to proceed; we refused to permit 
another shot; and Col. T was 
forced to give up. He rejected, how- 
ever, D’Arcy’sovertures of reconcilia- 
tion, vowing that he would still have 
his revenge. 

* You may—but not now,” returned 
my friend, with an expression of counte- 
nance I had never before him 
wear; “*I knew well, that time 
was not yet come.” 

* * + You shall have no reason to 
reproach me,” said D’Arcy, in reply to 
my repeated request for an explanation 
of his singular conduct, “ with any 
want of candor. What you would 
know is the only portion of my life, of 
which ] have a reluctance to speak ; 
yet you shall know all.” 

“From my earliest childhood I re- 
member hearing the traditionary tale, 
of the apparition of one of my ancestors 
—a knight in gray armor. It was said 
to appear always at midnight—on the 
eve of the death of some one of the 
family. So much had I heard of this 
phantom knight, that | was as familiar 
with his figure as if I had seen it; and 
often dreamed of him in boyhood, though 
as | grew older, I learned to look upon 
3 
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the whole story as a nurse’s fable. I 
never heard my father or elder brother 
express actual belief in its existence ; 
though they, like me, had often heard 
of it. Their active life rendered the 
impression less strong than with me ; 
for I was delicate in health, and brought 
upastudent. It was my father’s design 
to fit me for the church, in case my 
inclinations should lead me to embrace 
that profession. 

“7 need not dwell on the incidents of 
my early years; all these are familiar 
to you. I hasten to that event, which 
has colored my whole life. I have 
never mentioned it before; perhaps | 
should not now; for you will scarce 
credit so strange a tale. But you will 
believe me, at least, sincere, and won- 
der not that I should be what fate, it 
seems, has willed to make me. 

‘*My father spent much time in 
B , for his business affairs occupied 
almost his whole attention. My favor- 
ite place of residence was his country- 
seat, the patrimony of his ancestors, 
where I could indulge my love of soli- 
tude and quiet. I was at this period 
about eighteen years of age. My fath- 
er’s health was feeble; and he had 
promised me, as soon as lie could ar- 
range some important business in B-—, 
to return and pass the winter with me 
in our old home. I was occupied in 
devising improvements upon the estate, 
which | thought would meet his appro- 
bation. 

*Qne night,—I remember well, I 
had been anxious all day, on account of 
having not received expected intelli- 
gence of my father. I had been sitting 
up late, drawing plans for some of my 
buildings. The clock struck twelve; 
and smiling to think how completely | 
had beguiled the time, | put aside my 
papers and threw myself into an easy 
chair by the fire. I know not what 
impulse, or accident, moved me, after a 
few moments of thought, to glance to- 
wards the table. Conceive my amaze- 
ment, to see standing in the middle of 
the room the figure of the knight in 
gray armor, with vizor closed, exactly 
as I had so often heard him descri- 
bed !” 

I could not suppress a sigh, at the 
earnestness with which my friend de- 
scribed this spectral visit ; but I did not 
interrupt him. 

** | cannot expect,” he resumed, ‘ to 
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be believed with the same intensity of 
conviction I myself possess, of the re- 
ality of this apparition. Had your eyes 
witnessed it, as mine have—you could 
not doubt. Yet my first thought, too, 
was, that the appearance was a decep- 
tion—a mere trick—perhaps to test my 
courage. The thought infuriated me; 
I sprang up, and rushed upon the fig- 
ure, endeavoring to seize and unmask 
it. I grasped but the empty air! Again 
I saw it; it stood by the door, and beck- 
oned me to follow ! 

“ Astonishment, terror, and an im- 
pulse I could not resist, bound me in 
absolute thraldom to the will of the 
phantom—for such I now knew it. I 
followed it; I know not how; for my 
senses, and consciousness itself, were 
wrapped up, as in a dream, and fixed 
on one all-absorbing object of attention. 
We stood, at length, in the chapel. The 
vault in which reposed the bones of so 
many of my ancestors, was before me. 
Its iron-barred door, the blackness of 
darkness within—and the solemn asso- 
ciations of death and the grave, were 
sufficiently appalling at this silent hour ; 
how much more the presence of such a 
companion! I now perceived three lilies 
—the emblems, as I well knew, of our 
race—in reliefagainst the darkness of the 
door of the vault ; but whether painted 
against its iron face, or actually bloom- 
ing within, and seen through the spaces 
of the bars, I could not distinguish. | 
saw the figure of the gray knight stride 
slowly, very slowly, toward these ; I 
saw him crush the central, and largest, 
lily, in his hand; then he vanished 
through the door of the vault, as if he 
had passed within. I felt, at the same 
moment, a rush of cold air upon me, 
and fell insensible upon the pave- 
ment.” 

‘You shall not go on, D’Arcy !” 
cried I; for I saw that he was agitated 
and dreadfully pale; but he shook his 
head, and proceeded, as soon as he had 
recovered composure. 

“| have little more to say. The 
next evening came the intelligence of 
my father’s death. He had expired 
suddenly—the same hour in which I 
had seen the gray knight. On my bro- 
ther devolved the management of his 
affairs, Which were in far greater em- 
barrassment than either of us had an- 
ticipated. 

“]T am, now. poor, as you know; 
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but it is not that which has cast the 
shadow over my life: which has ren- 
dered me so moody, capricious and 
wayward. The remembrance of that 
spectral figure, the certainty that it 
still pursues me—visible ever im dreams 
to my imagination, and again to appear 
before my bodily eyes—haunt me con- 
tinually, and have changed my whole 
character. I know as well as I know 
my own existence—that the gray 
knight will again stand before me, to 
announce my brother’s death or mine. 
The anticipation of this sight is a per- 
petual horror to me. I cannot close 
my eyes at night in peace. It is not 
the fear of death, which thus over- 
whelms and unmans me; for I pledge 
you my | hope to die 
without seeing the phantom—death 
were thric: Why should 
1 cling to tile it can offer me only 
misery and dread! Kar, far worse 
than the most frightful ideas of human 
dissolution—is the thought of encoun- 
tering once more, that terrible being 
whose presence fills my soul with her- 
ror unutterable, inconceivable !” 

Poor D'Arcy was greatly disturbed. 
I would not suffer him to speak another 
word. All was now explained ; his 
strange behaviour the night preceding, 
and the morning of the duel; and, 
alas! my dreary apprehensions were 
confirmed. His obstinate belief in so 
wild a fantasy—what did it bode but 
the development of a malady which has 
stricken down so many of the noble 
lg lof earth! 

Fer many weeks after this, D’Arcy 
suffered from a bram fever, that brought 
him to the borders of the grave. 1 at- 
tended him till on the recovery, and 

I was then 
He purposed 
doing sO his 
strength was sufficiently restored. I 
parted from him with deep regret ; and 
have committed these recollections to 
my journal, in the sad conviction that [ 
shall see him no more in this world. 
He hus evidently not long to live. 
*. 


* 7 * + * 


word—could 
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and gifté 


pronounced out of danger. 
obliged to leave L—. 


likewise, as soon as 


B—, March, 18—. 


A few days since I arrived here. 
What strange events surprise one, al- 
most at every turn, in this changeful 
life ! 

I had been in B—— but a few hours, 
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when I| Jearned, in answer to diligent 
inquiries, that D’Arcy, now the sole 
survivor of his family, was living at his 
country seat, a day's journey from the 
town. It may be imagined that I did 
not hesitate to take the journey. f 
went on horseback ; and arrived in the 
evening at a little hamlet not far from 
the old and stately mansion now owned 
by my friend. Leaving my tired horse 
at the inn, I walked the remainder of 
the way—anticipating the pleasure my 
unexpected and unannounced visit 
would confer on D’Arcy—whom I 
had not seen for three years. Strange 
#s it may seem, no apprehension con- 
cerning him once euvtered my head. 
If it had—I am no believer in the doc- 
trine of presentiments. 

I rang the bell at the gate with an 
assured hand. It was answered almost 
instantly by the porter, who appeared 
disappointed at seeing me. I asked for 
his master ; he shook his head mourn- 
fully ; 1 heard at the same time some 
of the other domestics weeping. 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘ what has happened. Your 
master, Edward Comte D’Arcy—” 

** My master is dead,” he replied. 

I stood petrified. 

“We have sent for the physician,” 
he continued, “and expect him every 
moment ; but it is too late. The Comte’s 
illness was very sudden.” 


“May I see him?” I asked. “I 
am his friend.” 
“ Certainly, Monsieur,” said he.— 


“Walk in; Clemence will show you 
the room.’’ 

In a few moments | stood beside the 
couch on which reposed the inanimate 
form of my friend. He had been taken 
ill, the valet informed me, in the morn- 
ing, after his return from hunting: but 
would have no medical advice, insisting 
that it was merely one of the par- 
oxysms of weakness under which he 
had suffered occasionally for a year 
past. As evening came on, he became 
suddenly worse, and had breathed his 
last but a few moments since. The 
whole household was in confusion. 

Soon after, the physician arrived.— 
During his examination, my eye was 
‘aught by a folded paper on the table, 
addressed to myself. It was endorsed 
with directions to various places, where 
the writer supposed I might be. I 
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opened it eagerly; it contained only 
these words :— 


“Farewell, my friend! My ancestor, 
the gray knight, has summoned me. He 
held the last lily crushed in his hand. My 
name and race will be extinct with me. 
But I murmur not. I follow his behest. 
There is one Almighty Ruler, who orders 
all for the best. Farewell, and be happy! 

‘ “E. D'Arcy.” 


Life was not yet extinct in my un- 
happy friend. The aid of the physi- 
cian restored him to sensation, but not 
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to consciousness. He lingered many 
days, but did not recognise me, or any 
one else, before he died. 

i have preserved this sad memorial 
of him, not only from personal regard, 
but because it illustrates one of the 
phases of a malady, the more terrible to 
our race because so often apparent in 
the midst of perfect bodily health and 
soundness of mind, on all subjects but 
one. Were | a scientific man, | would 
devote years to investigations so fraught 
with interest, yet so enwrapped in mys- 
tery. 


THE NIGHT. 


WHITMAN. 


“In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth upon men, a spirit 


Passed beforo my face 


” 





“ So near—yet oh, how far !” 


Gorrue’s Faust—Part Second. 


Night lingers, brooding o’er the world, 
Though veiled in clouds her starry crest, 
Close on her raven bosom furled 
Her snn-lit wings of silver rest. 
E’en the wild Norland fires that mocked 
Their faint gleam in the Eastern sky, 
Now leave me, in close darkness locked, 
To Night’s weird realm of phantasie. 


Borne from pale shadow lands, remote, 
A Morphean music, wildly sweet, 
Seems on the starless gloom to float, 
Like the white-pinioned Paraclete. 
Softly into my dream it flows, 
Then faints into the silence drear, 
While from the hollow dark outgrows 
The phantom Past, pale-gliding near. 


So near—yet oh, so strangely far, 

As one who walks in waking trance !— 
So faint, so far, the utmost star 

Grows not more dim beneath our glance. 
Charmed by that still and dreaming eye, 

My heart leaps wildly from its swoon, 
Like ocean when its waters lie 

Tossing beneath the orbed moon. 


The phantom Past! so lonely fair! 

So veiled in shadowy, soft regrets— 
So steeped in sadness, like the air 

That lingers when the day-star sets ! 
Ah, could I fold it to my heart, 

On its cold lips my kisses press ! 
This waste of aching life impart 

To win it back from nothingness! 
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Close fold it to my throbbing heart— 
On its cold lips my life exhale— 
Or bid it from my dream depart, 
Nor mock with bliss lone Sorrow’s bale. 
Thin as a cloud of summer even, 
All beauty from my gaze it bars, 
Shuts out the siiver cope of heaven, 
And blooms athwart the dying stars. 


The visioned Past !—so strangely fair, 
lt laps me in pale dreams away 
From life’s warm sunlight, as a star 
That faints from out the golden day. 
Its helpless, death-crowned beauty seems 
A chartered sorrow of the soul— 
It hath no life but in our dreams, 
And, save Love’s bleeding heart, no goal ' 


So near its presence thrills the air, 
As moonlight on the waters cold 
Breaks the dark shadows slumbering there 
Into bright waves of living gold. ~ 
So near, and ah so deadly fair, 
As through the gloom its glory passed— 
So faint—so far! the palest star 
Fades not beneath the eye so fast ! 


Cold, sad and spectral by my side 
It breathes of love’s etherial bloom, 
And bridal memories long aftied 
To deathlier silence than the tomb. 
Sweet, cloistral memories, that the heart 
Shuts close within its chalice cold— 
Faint perfumes that no more dispart 
Krom the bruised lily’s floral fold. 


‘My soul is weary of her life’— 

My heart sinks with a slow despair. 
The solemn, star-lit hours are rife 

With phantasie ; the noontide glare 
And the cool morning, * fancy-free,” 

Are false with shadows ; for the day 
Brings no blithe sense of verity, 

Nor wins from twilight thoughts away. 


Oh, bathe me in the Lethean stream, 
And feed me on the Lotus flowers ! 
Shut out this false, bewildering gleam, 
The dream-light of departed hours ! 
Thorough the outer halls of space 
lts ray recedes froin age to age— 
Sut never shall its path retrace, 
This deathless longing to assuage. 
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As the winged comet, wandering far 
In wildest hyperbolic curve,* 
Far, far from its fair focal star, 
Doth the pale Past from Present swerve. 
The Future can no charm confer 
My heart’s deep solitudes to break ; 
No angel’s foot again shalt stir 
The waters of that silent lake. 


Then bathe me in the Lethean stream, 
And feed me on the Lotus flowers ! 
Nor leave one late and lingering dream, 

One memory of departed hours ! 


* “Comets that move round the sun in hyperbolic curve, never return, but pass out of our system, and 


eave us never to return.”—Lambert. 


ETCHINGS WITH A CHISEL.* 


THE MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 


When you enter the church of 
Santissima Annunziata at Florence, 
your attention is drawn at once to a 
sort of miniature temple on the left 
hand. It is of white marble; but the 
glare and flash of crimson hangings and 
silver lamps, scarce allow your eye the 
quiet necessary to appreciate eitherform 
or material. A picture hangs there. 
It is the miraculous Annunciation. 
The artist who was employed to paint 
it had finished all except the head of 
the Virgin Mary, and he fell asleep 
before his easel while the work was in 
that condition. On awaking he beheld 
the picture finished ; andthe short time 
that had elapsed, and his own position 
relatively to the canvass, made it clear 
that a divine hand had completed a 
task, which, to say the truth, a mortal 
could only attempt with despair. 

Less than this has made many pic- 
tures in Italy the object of attentions 
which our puritanical fathers stigma- 
tized as idolatrous. The miraculous 
“ Annunziata” became the divinity of 
a splendid shrine. The fame of her 
interposition spread far and wide, and 
her tabernacle was filled with the costly 
offerings of the devout, the showy tri- 
butes of the zealous. The Prince gave 
of his abundance, nor was the widow's 
mite refused. To this day the reputa- 


tion of this shrine is untouched by all 
the coldness of science and all the scoffs 
of France and England. 

The Santissima Annunziata is al- 
ways veiled, unless her interposition is 
urgently demanded by a public calamity. 
A draught which threatens the Val 
d’Arno with famine—a continuation 
of rain which swells the irritable rivers 
and rivulets of Tuscany to their brims 
—arumor of plague at Leghorn—the 
cholera—such and such only are 
deemed the * digni vindice nodi,”’ that 
can draw the veil between the face of 
Mary and the high altar of God’s house. 

During my own residence at Florence, 
I have never known the miraculous 
picture to be uncovered during a drought, 
without a successful and speedy result. 
And in cases of long continued rains, 
its intervention has been equally happy. 
I have heard profane persons hint that 
the barometer was consulted on these 
occasions ; else, argue they, why not 
uncover the picture before the mischief 
has gone so far? What an idea, how- 
ever, is suggested by the bere hint! 
The venerable white-headed priests 
stealing from the instruments of science 
a claim to direct divine interposition ! 
How could they, if they had any belief 
in God, thus take his name in vain? 
If they have made up their minds that 


* We have given the above title to the present paper from the pen of our distinguished countryman, 


Greenough, the Sculptor, whose present residence is at Florence. 


We are sure all the readers of the 


Democratic will unite with us inthe hope that he will often thus lay aside the chisel for that pen which he 


uses as happily as the former instrument of his noble art.—Ed. D. R. 
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portions of their creed are true, and 
other portions only useful, where do 
they draw the lines? 

I stood on the pavement of that 
church, with an old man who had him- 
self been educated as a priest. He 
had a talent for drawing, and became a 
painter. Asan artist he was mediocre, 
—but he was learned in all that relates 
toart. He gradually sank from history 
to portrait, from portrait to miniature, 
from miniature to restoration ; and had 
in his old age, the grim satisfaction of 
mending what in his best days he could 
never make—good pictures. He was, 
when I knew him; one of the con- 
servators of a Royal Gallery. He led 
me before the shrine, and whispered, 
with much veneration, the story I have 
related, of its origin. When I had 
gazed long at the picture, I turned to 
speak to him, but he had left the church. 


As I walked through the vestibule. 
however, I saw him standing near one of 
the pillars that adorn the facade. He 
was evidently waiting for me. Me 

thinks I see him now, with his face of 
seventy and his dress of twenty-five, 
his bright black wig, his velvet waist- 
coat, and glittering gold chain—his 
snuff-box in his hand, and a latent 
twinkle in his black eyes. ‘* What is 
really remarkable,” said he, “in that 
miraculous picture,” taking me by the 
button, and forcing me to bend till my 
ear and his mouth were exactly on a 
line—* what is really remarkable about 
it is, that the angel who painted that 
Virgin, so completely adopted the style 
of that epoch! Same angular incorrect 
outline! Same opaque shadows! eh? 
eh?” He tooka pinch, and wishing m 

a good appetite, turned up the Via S. 
Sebastiano. 


DO NOT BE AFRAID OF GRACE AND BEAUTY! 


IT seldom fail to see the jugglers and 
the exhibitions of feats of strength and 
agility that are announced in my neigh- 
borhood. It is not as gratifications of 
curiosity merely that they interest me. 
I love to see in them the marvellous ca- 
pacities of this noble frame, which, 
when fully developed, seems adapted 
to cope with difficulties and danger nev- 
er encountered in this life—an eight-day 
clock, that can be made to go for a year. 
To me there is a devotional feeling at- 
tached to such an appreciation of our 
bodies. [I worship when I see this 
brittle form borne at full speed upon 
the back of a fiery horse, yet dancing as 
on the quiet ground, and smiling in con- 
scious safety. I once sawa Swiss who 
performed many of the feats of the East 
Indian jugglers. His figure was strong 
and symmetrical, but his face dull and 
heavy ; yet, when he set five brass balls 
in motion, and kept them flying 
round his head together, his face 
itself assumed an expression of soul. 
What his eye wanted in light, it seem- 
ed to compensate for by intenseness and 
motion ; and the whole man, to the very 
last phalanges of his toes and fingers, 
lived with an intense life. 

Of all exhibitions of this sort that I 
have witnessed, the dancing of Taglio- 
ni, Elssler, and Cerito, is to me the 


most pleasing. Ido not deceive myself 
as to the source of much of this gratifi- 
cation. I know that the senses have 
their full share in this pleasure; but I 
am no more disposed to quarrel with 
myself for this than [ am inclined to 
self-reproach for the agreeable influence 
of the sun in winter; or of shade, and 
the sound of spouting water, in the 
dog-days. I have been pained and 
shocked by a portion of the perform- 
ances of these wonderful dancers quite 
as much as I[ have been delighted by 
the rest. I am no more disposed to 
conceal my disgust at the gymnastics of 
the brothel, than I am to make a secret 
of the charm I find in the poetry of mo- 
tion. Catullus, Tibullus, Moore, By- 
ron, are tame, and pale, and gross, 
withal, in painting female attraction, 
compared to Fanny Elssler in the Span- 
ish dances. No doubt those melodies 
of movement have been unfavorably 
modified in their transfer by hirelings to 
the stage; but enough of their original 
beauty and naiveté remains,to show us 
the full power of womanhood revealing 
Nself to man—strongly. for it is the ori- 
igin of all strength—gracefully, for it is 
natural—innocently, because it is just 
what God made it. One may some- 
times smile at the complicated incon- 
sistency of our civilization, which 
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alternates between a mistaken con- 
demnation of our nature, and a grovel- 
ling subjection to appetite. One seeks 
in vain to trace the logic by which the 
fond mother connects her precepts of 
reserve, delicacy, and a chastened mind, 
with the costume in which she sends 
her darlings to the slave-market, or in 
modern phrase, brings them out. 

Whatever accumulation of theory, 
and of profession of form and observ- 
ance, may be built across the current of 
man’s nature, the utmost that such a 
dam can do is to create an ever in- 
creasing power up the stream, propor- 
tioned to its tightness and efficiency ; a 
sure sign that the water was meant by 
the Creator to go through or over such 
hindrance. 

e | remember having assisted at an 
Italian vintage, in the Modenese terri- 
tory, when a boy. We were a merry 
troop, and the setting sun found us 
grouped around the purple treasures of 
the vine, that lay heaped triumphantly 
in the villa court-yard. We were hun- 
gry, for we had toiled and laughed long 
and heartily. It was Friday; and, 
excepting myself, all were good Cath- 
olics. What was to be done? Were 
we to content ourselves with soupe mai- 
gre and baccald, or were we to incur 
damnation? My friends soon showed 
me how they understood this matter. 
Capons were already turning slowly 
before the kitchen fire ; and when they 
were placed upon the table, the cook, 
amid a roar of laughter, informed us 
that holy water had been brought from 
a neighboring chapel, and that the sav- 
ory birds had been baptized * salt fish.” 
So all fell to, and good humor and good 
digestion showed that conscience had 
for the nonce been fairly lulled. 

When I compare the Spanish girl, 
with Howers in her hair and heaven in 
her eye, exhibiting in her person that 
eloquent, that pleading, threatening, 
scornful, relenting harmony of the Ca- 
chucha, with the stiff English dame, 
red with rouge, blazing with diamonds, 
her head fraught with proprieties, her 
heart full of contempt for what is be- 
low, with cringing spite for what is 
above her, I am tempted to quarrel 
with civilization. 1 ery out in my bit- 
terness, Alas! alas! what have ye done 
with my people? 
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The Greek culture was not so broad 
as ours; but it was deeper and more 
consistent. ‘They did not pay thou- 
sauds to secure the most eloquent men 
to preach poverty ; nor did they divide 
society into those who were taught to 
turn the left cheek when the right was 
smitten, and those whose trade it is to 
kill in cold blood, without asking ques- 
tions. ‘hey took the world as they 
found it; and when they carved their 
Jove, his face wore a majestic smile. 
They did not flinch from tact. Venus 
and the Ebarites were not inseparable, 
yet they were not incoinpatible. So- 
crates died as pure a martyr as any, 
save One; for he had no promise of 
eternal joy; and in appreciating per- 
formances, the question of wages is a 
weighty one. 

In gazing at Elssler, as she floated 
on the flood of music, | asked myself, 
what statue, what picture, could con- 


vey tothe mind such a succession of 


images? That connection of attitudes ; 
that gliding from pose to pose ; that con- 
trast of sentiments; that play of light 
and color, what can render them but 
the living creature? Nothing. Yet 
will I not compare that drunken thrill 
to the sober stir of my blood, the soar- 
ing of my mind, as I Jook upon the 
Apollo—all radiant with soul and con- 
scious majesty—that face of immortal 
youth—those matchless limbs, that 
seem incapable of fatigue or pain—that 
generous anger! Does all this charm 
me because it is divine? Surely not; 
but because it is humanity—humanity 
not ashamed of itself; which seems to 
say—Imperfect as I am, show me some- 
thing better ! 

Many suppose that the immorality 
and grossness of the actors, dancers 
and musicians, of modern society, has 
a necessary connection with their em- 
ployment. I cannot think it; because 
those defects intertere with the success 
of their efforts. 
has made them, like the drunken slaves 
of Sparta, a warning and an example. 

The theatre in Catholic countries is 
an opposition to the cathedral. The 


The ban of the church 


camp-meeting and the conventicle are 
theatres. In Austria, there is a poor 
man’s opera-house in every village— 
with a cross at the top of the spire. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH. 


The enthusiasm with which many 
persons visit spots consecrated by 
history, is a feeling which | can only 
partially comprehend. Antiquarian 
curiosities, as such, and individual relics, 
are tasteless to me. | never eared a 
farthing to know out of which window 
of the Palazzo Vecchio the Archbishop 


1 


was thrown. I have passed the spot 
where Louis XVI. looked his last on 
a ferocio crowd without remember- 
ing him. Franklin's hat and Wash- 
ington’s coat to me are only old 
cloth Ss. 

I do not believe that this feeling is 
naturally wanting in me, but I fear | 
exhausted it, when a boy, by often re- 
flecting that the same sun which threw 
my slender shadow on the grass had 
lighted the face of the Saviour, and 
gleamed on the bald and laurelled head 
of Julius Cresar. 

I never could even muster curiosity 
enough to feel a sensible gratification 
in looking at kings and great men. 
In my youth, circumstances placed me 
where | enjoyed an intercourse with 
one, if not two great men; and having 
seen the inside of that noble phenome- 
non, | have never cared much for the 
outside. I have been in almost all the 
European residences without seeing 
the king; | wish I could say, also, with- 
out feeling him. ; 

Here, in Vienna, I have had a 
revulsion of curiosity. I have felt a 
prurient desire to look at the Prince 
Metternich. Don't laugh at me! | 
have lived many years in Italy. I have 
passed a whole year in Austria. After 
so long a fast | feel as if [ could devour 
areal man. See one I must, if possible. 
I communicated my wish to an official 
personage, who kin lly promised to 
secure me a peep at the arch-conser- 
vator. | was accordingly taken one 
fine morning to the chancelry, passed 
up the noble staircase, walked my im- 
pertinence through the hall, where 
servants in showy liveries were loung- 
ing, and was requested to wait in the 
anti-chamber, while my _ indulgent 
guide transacted his business with the 
Prince. 1 found myself alone. I mis- 
take ; two monkeys and a parrot were 
there to beguile the time. Ona side 
table was a basket filled with the ap- 


paratus of Bosco, the celebrated Sar- 
dinian juggler. Four unframed pic- 
tures, apparently fresh from the easel, 
leaned against the wall. ‘They repre- 
sented beautiful girls in various degrees 
of alluring deshabille; and bore, not 
only in their draperies, but in their 
attitudes and expression, a “ grata pro- 
teritas,”” which made it clear that they 
were not painted for a convent. I 
remembered reading that the Prince’s 
mother had once complained to his 
father of the attentions of the future 
minister to her maids. He was then 
about fifteen. ‘Tass ihn gehen,” said 
the parent, laughing, ‘lass ihn gehen, er 
wird ein tuchtegin kerl seyn.”’ I could 
not help smiling at the proof that was 
before me of a conservation of tastes, 
which is rare in men who begin life as 
the Prince did, and whose positidn and 
fortune give full scope to their propen- 
sities. Reasoning from all that I had 
seen and read, | might have expected 
to find a half-naked female among 
the pictures of the Prince, but I 
would have made an even bet that 
at three score and ten it would 
be a Magdalen. You see I should 
have lost. In this, as in polities, the 
Prince has had the moral courage even 
in this age of reform and of morality— 
hein '—to let well alone. 

I have said there were two monkeys 
in the room. Each was tied to a pole 
on which to gambol; a warm carpet 
was extended to the length of each 
chain, and these carpets were strewn 
with fragments of bread and nuts, slices 
of pineapple and joujoux, to occupy the 
ingenuity and love of mischief of the 
race. The ‘*system,”’ appeared to me 
here admirably shown on a small scale, 
and it worked well. The rascals 
munched and sprang, chattered and 
scratched their tails with the utmost 
glee; and I sat enjoying the sight a half 
hour before | saw them mope, or 
thought I could hear a whining cry or 
syllable about inalienable rights, consti- 
tutions, or any such nonsense. 

One of these animals was the most 
human that | have yet seen. His 
forehead aud cheeks were white and 
smooth, his wrinkled brow, his gray 
whiskers, his ears of exact human 
conformation, his clear dark eyes, and 
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whimsically serious look, startled me. 
I fancied I saw an imp, and was relieved 
in observing the thumbs upon his feet, 
and the inefficient monkey organization 
of his hands. 

While I stood looking at him and 
trying to extract from him some- 
thing that might ‘*mend or break a 
faith,’ as Byron says, the Princess 
passed from fhe garden through the 
next room toward her apartment, and 
looked into the door to see how her 
subjects thrived; but seeing an ourang 
in their company, she moved away ; per- 
haps she detected the air democratic. 
She's now a portly lady, with an agree- 
able face and lofty carriage. ‘This was 
more than I had bargained for. I felt 
that I was in luck. 

My friend had told me that I should 
probably find a number of persons 
with the Prince, and that I should 
merely have the honor of making my 
bow, and seeing him talk to others. 
He now came to me in haste, told me 
that the Prince had no one except the 
British Ambassador with him, and that 
I must be presented. I confess that I 
felt very silly. The idea of going to a 
man of 73 or 74, who has an empire on 
his shoulders, without having anything 
to say, or even to ask, is rather imper- 
tinent. I felt that the type badaud 
Was incarnate in my person and suffer- 
ed. I had just time to remember that 
jackasses were no novelty to the Prince, 
and trusting to his sagacity to divine 
my object and pity it, I pushed on. 
The Prince is a fine looking old man, 
very erect, his head is covered with 
white hair, which I much admire. I 
like to see the whole man grow old 
gracefully, without. falling to pieces. 
He speaks French purely and well, 
not like a Frenchman, but like a Ger- 
man who knows the language, with a 
graceful effort at distinctness. 

- Itisa rare sight, that of successful 
talent dictating to Europe at an age 
when the poet consigns us to the lean 
and slippered pantaloon ; but [ remem- 
bered having heard old Mr. Adams 
thunder in the House, during the 


winter of '43, and if Metternich awed 
me, the Yankee veteran filled my eyes 
with tears, and stirred all my blood as 
with the sound of a trumpet. 

I was saved a part of ny merited pun- 
ishment ; the questions of the Prince 
carried the conversation at once to 
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Grafenberg and Priessnitz, and the 
Water-cure. He expressed a great 
interest in the subject, and a great 
admiration for P. “I have myself 
known of several very wonderful cures 
performed there,’ said he. I felt at 
home on this subject, and during the 
few minutes that I conversed with 
the Prince, this was the only topic 
touched. 

I was presented, also, to Sir R. Gor- 
don ; he had but time to say one word 
to me, and in that word he let me 
know that my name and residence 
were known to him. I have so often 
met Englishmen with exactly the 
contrary result, that I felt refreshed. 
Who are you, sir? if not insultingly 
asked, is but too often impolitely looked, 
by the selt-constituted patterns of re- 
finement. 

I walked out of that house with a 
feeling that many a plenipotentiary 
might envy; the feeling that I had got 
all | came for, and more, and the con- 
fidence that no one would know of my 
visit, unless I told it. At the door [ 
saw an Austrian friend passing—he 
smiled. “ Have you seen the Prince ?” 
whispered he. * Yes.” ‘*Come with 
me ;”’ and taking me roundthe palace, he 
showed me a range of low buildings, on 
which the Prince has made a garden. 
“ There,”’ said he, ** what think you is 
kept in those hovels, dripping as you 
see with water. The Archives!! In 
ten years more the devil himself won't 
be able to read them.” ‘he Prince 
beats Louis XV.; he used say, 
- apres moi le déluge.” . 

This is not merely a soi-disant pater- 
nal government. His own subjects, 
nay, English Tory writers, make very 
pretty phrases to the effect. 
Whether this must be taken as a con- 
fession that the nation is in the minori- 
ty, | will not venture to say ; but to my 
American eyes, there appears more of 
childishness in the people than of fath- 


to 


same 


erly love, wisdom, and strength, in the 
rulers. He who expects to see the ty- 
ranny of the melo-drama in Austria, 
will find himself deceived. | have nev- 
er seen a reigning family received every 
where with more cordiality. If they 
appear as such, they are openly greet- 
ed, and receive every mark of respect. 
This is carried, I think, too far; for I 
cannot conceive that the duty of an- 
swering every bow, from the Burg to 
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the end of the Prater and back again, 
can be other than extremely tiresome. 
But if they walk the street incognito, 
they are neither insulted by impertinent 
curiosity, nor annoyed and embarrassed 
by ill-timed demonstrations of loyalty. 
There the Austrians show more tact, 
and better taste and feeling, than the 
free and enlightened subjects of Queen 
Victoria. 

One is constantly asking one’s self 
what can be the motive for so many 
troops of all sorts, amid a population so 
devoted, around a throne so cherished. 
You are constantly conscious of the pre- 
sence of brute force. ‘The bright mus- 
ket gleams every where in your eyes. 
The cannon stands in the pal: ice-y yard, 
as Lord Aberdeen tells us 
‘ fully prepare od”?—** never 
The livery of slaugh- 
varieties, is 


and looks, ¢ 
Yankees, 
better prepared. 


ter, in all its picturesque 
omnipresent. Such a combination of 


love and gunpowder, of affection and 
bayone ts, | have not yet seen. 

There is something very rich in the 
spectacle of the genteel and sleek im- 
personation of a system which one 
has long since judge “d by its fruits, and 
not by its foliage . Perhaps the richest 
treat of this sort, is a little personal in- 
tercourse with a future monarch, well- 
bred, well-read, and of perfect bon ton. 
What can be cleaner than a very young 
pig? what more playful and debonnaire 
than a sucking tiger? There is a sort 
of positive pleasure in passing through 
your hands those promising paws, in 
slippit ig your thumb between those pla- 


cid lips, and getting it out again so easi- 


ly! 
I had already seen the paternal gov- 
ernment, on a small scale, in Tuscany, 
and admired it exceedingly. I might 
have thought it all that certain foreign- 
ers claim it to be, but for an awkward 
accident or two. When the ordinances 
of July were hatched, the Grand Duke 
went “away 3 and when the Cholera 
came to pay a visit in the * felicissimi 
’the populace suspected poison, 


stati,’ dF 
[his last, 


ordered by the government. 
to my mind, was conclusive. This 
cherished family, who have been taught 
from infancy to look upon their sover- 
eign asthe incarnation of paternal justice 
and love combined, feeling themselves 
attacked by a mysterious destructive 
agent, turned eyes of suspicion— 


on whom? Upon the heretics, of 
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whom there were several thousands in 
their town? Upon the Turks, those 
old enemies of all that is christian 
and civilized? No—upon their beloved 
father, whose entrance at the theatre is 
greeted by a roar of all the office-hold- 
ers in the Grand Duchy, and who is 
seen to take the holy sacrament in public 
twice or thrice a year. Tialk not of ig- 
norance—ignorance produced no such 
fruit among our American people. Say 
rather that in that moment, when fear 
counterbalanced fe ar, the people proved 
thet with all their ignorance, the »y knew 
where to look for the origin of mischief 
as well as good, and that they had the 
habit of so doing. If man stands be- 
tween man and his God, and usurps the 
power of conferring certain blessings, 
what more natuval than that his pro- 
tegé, finding a curse in his house, 
should attribute it to that very man? 

I have heard of a young nobleman, 
an Austrian subject, who, grown up the 
great man of a province, found himself, 
at the age of twenty-five, more than 
half a Protestant and quite a liberal. 
This was a sort of Jusus-nature surely. 
He wrote a little, talked a good deal, 
and was heard of. Being at Vienna on 
a visit, he received an intimation that a 
certain great personage wished to com- 
municate with him; one of those po- 
lite and gentle invitations which make 
your continental Mirabeau perspire at 
the same time that he feels any thing 
but warm. The young man made a 
virtue of necessity, and he obeyed the 
summons. After an hour’s chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancy in an 
ante-room, he was called into the pre- 
sence, and found himself alone with a 
very polite white-headed old gentle- 
man, Who sat writing at a most official 
and imperial table. A bland smile pass- 
ed over the experienced features as 
they confronted the would-be liberal. 
He motioned to the young man to be 
seated ; and, after looking him hong and 

calmly in the face, he began: “ There 
are things, my young eh which, 
though done in the dark, are known.” 
A pause. ‘I have reason to fear, that 
notwithstanding the excelleat education 
you have received, and in spite of the 
apparent health which you enjoy, that 
you are misled and unwell.”’ A pause, 
after which the young man blundered 
out his sense of gratitude for the inter- 
est shown in his welfare, and announced 
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his intention of retiring to his estates 
and minding his own business. “ Do 
not so, my young friend; remain here 
foraseason. Observe our government, 
and study our institutions ; you will not 
fiad them perhaps perfect, but—but 


very firmly established. This city 
offers many advantages to a man of 
your birth and fortune ; to a man of 
your age it will prove an agreeable 
schvol. Nor will your activity and 
energy lack for ob jects—chart niz:g ob- 
jects, my young triend—quite within 
your reach, believe. | have some 


experience—believe me you will neither 
lack emotions, nor will your 
thrown away—cares more in harmony 
with your age and attainments than 
those to which you have 
cares leading to tender triumphs in- 
stead of defeat, disgrace and disaster. 
Adieu, my young friend; when next 
we meet, [ feel a hope that we shall 
be able to converse on a subject more 
agreeable—to us both.” He was not 
mistaken. That young man is now a 
zealous Catholic, and a Chamberlain. 


cares be 


as pired— 
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I had the anecdote froma source which 
I regard as unquestionable. 

In order to have a really —— 
government, one must be sure of 
sovereign as superior to his pe »ple in 
wisdom and experience, as a father is 
superior to his children; and he must 
unite with that wisdom a love which no 
man ever felt for a body of men whom 
he is taught to regard as his inferioy 
anos has stated this truth so bea 


tifully that I regret that I don’t recollect 
his word 
| eta be very unhappy if I were 


born the subject of a government which, 
persevering in disproportionate expen- 
diture, and contracting a debt of ven- 
geance with oppressed provinces, too! 
my money to keep up its credit, and my 
offspring to support its military denomi- 
nation. If I was called on by 


my in- 
telligence to see all this; 


and by my 
duty as a subject to see it in silence, | 
fear that I should not be equal to the 
two conditions, thus combined against 
my equanimity. The Turks are not 
the greatest fatalists now. 


BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 


notions of France 
mainly from information gotten through 
English books, I approached that 
kingdom with a sort of holy horror. | 
was to see a country, Which, after cen- 
turies of regular government and steady 


Forming my 


advances in science, had on a sudden 
become wild, and ungovernable 


—a country which, to use a metaphor 


savage 


truly English at that time, had * got 
drunk with blood, to vomit crime.” 


When I recounted in imagination the 
horrors of the Revolution, the bloody 
tyranny of Bonaparte, the treasures 
squandered in imperial display, sunk 
in the plains of Russia, or paid to restor- 
ing nobility, | asked myself what must 
be the misery, the dejection, the cor- 
ruption of a people who had so rec ently 

received such tuition at such a price. 
What was my amazement to find 
France filled with an active, industrious, 
intelligent population, as rich as if noth- 


ing had happened, and so far from sick of 


fighting, that it required much manage- 
ment to prevent their beginning again? 


When I looked a little into the 
organization of the country, I found 
not the less to my surprise, that the 


general well-being of the population, the 
true source of its increase and vigor, 
was to be attributed to the subdivision 
of the property in land, that land of 
which the church of Christ before held 
so much, not to lunprove, but to paraly ze 
it. I found that the the 
masses had often a hearing in the coun- 
cils of the government, and that the 
same French farmers, formerly so apt 
in exchanging the flail for the 
defend the honor, or lust to the 
name of the Grand Monarque, were 
bow quite as ready to do it for their 
own independence, and for the security 
of their homestead and their gleb 
With all the disposition in the world 
to find the ninety-eight, 
madmen and scoundrels, [| could not 
forget those words, * By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Not long after this lesson in history, 
I walked the streets of Florence, those 


interests of 


sabre, to 
rive 


heroes of 
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streets during ages of factious demo- 
cracy so often running red with the 
best blood of the republic. I stood 
before those gigantic structures born 
of the wealth of Europe and of the 
Florentine genius and will, and I asked 
myself how is it that three centuries 
of ‘‘regular government” have ended in 
a dwindled population, political nullity 
and social corruption. The churches 
were filled on holidays—yet was there 
not much of what we call religion. 
Hospitals of all kinds seemed to forbid 
the poorest man to suffer unaided— 
labor in request, yet provisions cheap, 
and yet much misery, much sullen 
dying alone in dark corners, much 
distrust of man, much disbelief in God 


himself. “By their fruits ye shall 
know therm,” thought I. Without 
venturing to say that the republic 


was good, I will be bold to affirm that 
it was better than any thing that 
Florence has since seen, for though it 
may be horrid to kill people, it is still 
worse to prevent them being born. 
When the Spaniards landed on the 
Mexican shores, they found a flourishing 
empire. Millions of men were living 
there in a sort of civilized state. The 
population was dense, and 30,000 vic- 
tims were sacrificed annually to the 
only God those people knew, expedi- 
ency. ‘The Spaniards, filled with holy 
horror at the sight of so much blood 
and guilt and gold, slaughtered these 
demi-savages by hundreds of thousands 
—took their gold, destroyed their bloody 
them to the doc- 
These doc- 


altars, and converted 
trines of love and mercy. 
trines, the whiy and the gibbet, have 
left the actual cumberers of the ground 
in Mexico as the sole vestige of a noble 
and warlike race, as skilled in tillage 
as they were cunning in manufacture, 
and bearing in their social state all the 
embryo of a high civilization, 
Whatever we may think of the 
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barbarity of the Mexicans, if we will 
scrutinize modern nations, we shall 
find that there is not one of them who 
has not altars, whether «¢ Plutus or 
Christ, on which the victims are—not, 
it is true, suddenly sacrificed—but on 
which their hearts are slowly crushed. 
We do not pretend to get rid of blood 
and pain as the impost paid for govern- 
ment; we only mask the motive for 
enacting it, and hide the engines by 
which it is wrung from suffering men. 
The amount of eloquence as well as 
logic which have been employed in 
blackening the memory of the men 
who, sick of quackery, called surgery 
to the aid of France, is overwhelming. 
How much partial reasoning, how 
much one-sided truth, how much 
honest nonsense, how much fear under 
the masks of piety and faith. When 
Louis the XV. sat at table between a 
Ww and a bishop, these people 
see only a proof that courts are not 
patriarchal and pure. When the noble 
family of Fontanges bring up their 
daughter, malice prepense, with the 
ambition of her becoming one day the 
mistress of Louis XIV., it is but one 
instance of degrading vice. The groan- 
ing millions, the light crushed beneath 
the foot of soldiers, or shut up by lettres- 
de-cachet, all this woe and wrong is or- 
ganized and regular, and makes no stain 
on the page. ‘The progress of nations 
in liberty is like rail-road travelling ; 
here and there you will see a train off 
the track, anda great am unt of suf- 
fering and of sacrifice, but calculation 
has shown, that ‘ in the aggregate’ man 
suffers less than in the old system. 
Nobody used to count the heads broker 
on the highway, and the groans by the 
road side. A coach capsized was a 
laughing matter to many, even the 
passengers. We play for higher stakes 
in free countries. 
Florence. 
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EVERETT’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Everett is one of that-class of 
men, the growth of thirty continuous 
years of comparative peace, now en- 
jyoyed by Christendom, whe, to emi- 
nent natural endowments and high lite- 
rary cultivation, add the qualities and 
the distinction of a practical statesman. 
For, if the great nations of Europe and 
America have, them, been 
more or less engaged, during the pres- 
ent generation, in conflict with the bar- 
barian or semi-civilized races around 
them,—and if others have seen their 
own soil stained by civil blood-shed,— 
yet they have been withheld from mu- 
tual hostilities, until the empire of the 
Voice and the Pen has almost super- 
seded that of the Sword; and Mind 
has found a nobler and more congenial 
field of ambition in the arts and accom- 
plishments of Peace, rather 
War. ‘Thus it is, that, to names like 
those of Lord John Russell and Mac- 


some ot 


aulay in England, or Guizot and 
Thiers in France, we may, on our 


part, point to those of Bancroft, of Lrv- 
ing, and of the two Everetts, as alike 
conspicuous in literature and in public 
life. 

Known already by his grave and 
elaborate works on Europe and Amer- 
ica, Mr. Everett will acquire additional 
reputation by this collection of Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays. Familiar 
with the languages and the literature of 
modern as of ancient Europe, thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of a 
pure and correct taste, possessed of a 
discriminative and exact judgment, and 
with a style at once vigorous, clear, 
expressive, and faultlessly elegant, Mr. 
Everett has, in this volume, laid before 
us a series of most instructive and 
agreeable literary disquisitions, on Sé- 
viené, Le Sage, St. Pierre, Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire, Canova, Schiller, 
Mackintosh, and Cicero, among other 
subjects ; and, in a small collection of 
fugitive pieces subjoined to the Essays, 
has shown that he is a successful wor- 
shipper of the poetic Muse. 
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than of 


We have alluded to the fact, com- 
mon in the time of the Greek and Ro- 
man Republics, and still more in those 
of modern Italy, that, in our day, men 
of literary accomplishments and fame 
take their due share in affairs of gov- 
ernment. We quote, from the essay 
on Madame de Sévigné, a passage, in 
which Mr. Everett exhibits in a forcible 
light the durability of reputation, which 
a high order of literary merit confers 
on its possessor. 


“We cannot but notice in conclusion,— 
if we may venture to tack a trite moral to 
a tedious tale—the strong impression that 
remains upon the mind after a glance at 
the period of Louis XI1V., of the prodigious 
superiority of literary talent over every 
other exercise of intellect, as a means of 
conferring permanent distinction on its 
possessors and all with whom they are 
connected. The age of Louis XIV. is 
universally considered as one of the bright- 
est periods in the history of civilization. 
What gave it this splendid pre-eminence ? 
Louis XIV. himself, although, as Madame 
de Sévigné justly remarks, he possessed 
great qualities and eclipsed the glory of 
most of his predecessors, now comes in 
for a very moderate share of the attention 
we bestow on the time in which he lived. 
His generals, Conde, Turenne, Luxemburg, 
and the rest,—unquestionably men of dis- 
tinguished talent,—were yet in no way 
superior to the thunderbolts of war that 
have wasted mankind from age to ave and 

His ministers, F oquet, 
have left no marked 
The celebrated beauties 


are now forgotten. 
Colbert, 
traces in history. 

that charmed all eyes at the Court festiv: 


Yet 


t mnterest to 


Louvois, 
ils 
have long since mouldered into dust. 
we still cling with the deepes 
the memory of the age of Louis XIV., 
because it was the age of Pascal and 
Corneille, of Racine, Moliere, and La 
Fontaine, of Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucault 
and Madame de Sévigné. The time will 
probably come, in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, when the military and civic glories 
of this period will be still more lightly, 
because more correctly estimated, than 
they are now :—when the King, w ho could 
make war upon Holland, because he was 
offended by the device of a burgomaster’s 
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seal, and the general who burnt the Pala- 
tinate in cold blood, will be looked upon,— 
with all their refinement and merit of a 
certain kind,—as belonging essentially to 
the same class of semi-barbarians with the 
Tamerlanes and Attilas, the Rolands and 
the Red Jackets :—when the Fouquets and 
Colberts will be considered as possessing 
a moral value very little higher than that 
of the squirrel ls and snakes, which they not 
inappropriat« ly assumed as their emblems. 
But the maxims of La Rochefoucault will 


never lose their point nor the poetry of 


Racine itscharm. The graceful eloquence 
of Fenelon will flow for ever through the 
pages of Telemachus, and the latest poste- 
rity will listen with as much, or even 
greater pleasure than their contemporaries 
to the discourses of Bossuet and Massillon. 
The masterly productions of these great 
men, and their illustrious ae 
will perpetuate to the ‘last syllable of r 

corded time’ the celebrity which they ori- 
ginally conferred upon the period when 
they lived, and crown with a light of pe- 
rennial and unfading glory the age of 


Louis XIV. 
In the essay entitled, ‘ Who Wrote 


Gil Blas?’ Mr. Everett discusses one 
of the most curious questions in lite- 
rary history; and one, which, as the 
controversy process: becomes a ques- 
tion of national rival Iry between France 
and Spain.—namely, whether Le Sage 
was the author of Gil Blas, or the 
translator only of the manuscript work 
of some unknown Spanish author, 
which by whatever means had come 
into possession of Le Sage. What 
renders the inquiry one of peculiar in- 
terest, is the consideration, that the dis- 
cussion turns almost wholly on points 
of internal evidence. Gil Blas is a 
work so emphatically Spanish,—it en- 
ters so completely into the personal 
history, the manners, the habits of 
thought. and the distinctive nationality, 
of the Spaniards,—it is in such perfect 
keejn ig,—as to suggest the imp ssibility 
of its having been written in the first 
instance by any but a Spaniard; or, 
if by a foreigner, one rendered thor- 
oughly Spanish by long residence and 
intellectual naturalization, as it were, 
in Spain. On the other hand, as Le 
Sage does not appear ever to have vis- 
ited Spain even, if he did write Gil 
Blas himself, this, its perfect keeping, 
which constitutes its great excellence, 
furnishes the strongest possible proof 
of the extraordinary merits of Le Sage. 
Whilst analyzing the arguments on 
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both sides of the question, adduced by 
others, Mr. Everett is able to throw 
much light from his own personal 
knowledge and observation in Spain; 
and we agree with him, that the inter- 
nal evidence, derived from the general 
exactness of the minute details, in Gil 


Blas, and still more from the vature of 


some of its errors in such minute mat- 
ters of fact, is all but conclusive in favor 
of its Spanish origin. And the charac- 
ter of the Bachelor of Salamanca, af- 
terwards published, and which Le Sage 
professes he derived from an unpub- 
lished Spanish manuscript, betrays the 
source from which he drew the mate- 
rials of Gil Blas. 

The reader of Paul and Virginia 
would little sages that St. Pierre had 
passed the best of his years in a great 
variety of strange adventures and vis- 
ionary projects; and that it was only 
later in life that he produced the Stu- 
dies of Nature, and that beautiful little 
picture of tropical scenery, of love, and 
of devotion, which is now g classic in 
every language of Europe. And the 
story of the production of Paul and 
Virginia, is a striking example of the 
frequent erroneousness of first judg- 
ment in matters of literature. For it 
seems that, on reading his manuscript 
toa circle of friends, such as Buffon, 
Thomas, and others of the most dis- 
tinguished and enlightened persons, he 
had the chagrin to hear and see it as 
signally damned as ever was a bad com- 
edy on the stage ; and it was not until 
afte chines when he read it to Vernet, 
that he was encouraged, by the paint- 
er’s truer - app reciation of beauty and 
feeling, to believe, that he had produc ed 
a work that was 5 destined to receive 
universal admiration. 

Mr. Everett’s remarks on Sévigné, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Voltaire, Le 
Sage, and the French dramatists, are 
characterized, not only by great good 
sense and acuteness, but also by a vein 
of quiet humor and pleasant anecdote, 
which delightfully relieve the gravity 
of critical disquisition. Some of the 
vitticisms which occur, from time to 
time, are exquisite. Thus, Ninon de 
I’Enclos described the young Marquis 
de Sévigné, as a lump of fru asseed 
snow. The Abbé de Polignac arrived 
at Paris on some occasion, when he 
was expected to bring certain papal 
bulls from Rome, but which proved te 
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he merely preliminary articles, ‘Ces 
ne sont pas des bulles qu'il apporte,’ 
said Madame de Cornuel, ‘mais des 
préambules.’ And the following pas- 
sage, on the false and foppish gallantry 
of the old French drama, is especially 
just and amusing : 


“The great fault with the heroes of 
Corneille, and in some degree, though not 
so much, with those of Racine and Voitaire, 
is that they always express their passion 
and make love to their mistresses in con- 
ventional phrases and metaphors which 
were always extravagant and have long 
been ridiculous. They talk of the beaux 
the divins appas of their beloved. 
They represent themselves as loaded with 
chains and pierced through with arrows. 
Julius Cesar tells Cleopatra, that it was 
the influence of her fine eyes that enabled 
him to gain the battle of Pharsalia and the 
empire of the world. 


WOULD, 


Ves beaux yeux enfin m'ayaat fait soupirer, 
Pour faire que votre ame avec gloire y réponde 
M’ont rendu le prémier et de Rome, et du moude. 


admir: i- 


The honest FP: ‘ofessor with all his 
tion for Corffeille is somewhat seandalized 
at this tirade. In good 
did Cesar think and talk in this way? 
Is it not rather the style of Don Qui “ote 
addressing his dulcinea? Atother times 
however he makes a lame apology for this 
jargon, by putting it to the account of the 
fashion of the Corneille, 
gave his heroes that noble gallantry 
was in vogue at the 


earnest says he, 





times. says he, 
which 
time of the Fronde. 
Love was then mingled with all the political 
intrigues, and produced important eveuts. 
The princes and nobles of the court had 
each his mistress. The Duke de Beaufort 
was the lover of Madame de Montbazon ; 
La Rochefoucault wasat the feet of Madame 
de Longueville; Mademoiselle de Chev- 
reuse ruled the Coadjutor (de Retz ;) the 
Duke de Bellegarde, when he went to the 
army, begged the favour of the Queen to 
touch the hiltof hissword; M. de Chatillon 
wore on his arm in battle one of Made- 
moiselle de Guerchi’s garters. Conversa- 
tion was filled with the most extravagant 
language of gallantry. It was the spirit of 
the age. The women then gave the tone 
at the theatre and in the world; and the 
language that we now think flat and silly, 
charmed all the précieuses of the time. 
Sovereigns are never disgusted with the 
gros sest fl: attery; and these ladies, who 
were fully persuaded, because they were 
constantly assured of it, that they exercised 
a sovereign, not to say divine power over 
their adorers, could se e nothing ridiculous 
in all the jargon of sighs, languishments, 
flames, and torments, whi h we now laugh 
at, even atthe opera. They thought it 
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tural 


>i nd gods ; 


that their eyes should 
that their com- 
plexion should put to shame the rose and 
lily, and that a single glance; 
ihe fate of their slaves, &c. 
Au resie, the phrase beaux yeux is 80 
much use sd 3 in Frauce ,u lta ce rtait iP olish 
who had learned what little 
knew by rote, aud was confined 


pe fectly 
j 


> y mn 
Ti stars, sts 


hould decide 


Countess, 
French she 
at home soon after her arrival at Paris by 
an attack of ophthalmia, replied with a 
readiness to an inquury her 


health, J’ai mal a r, sip- 


perfect after 


mes beaux yeu 





posing in the simplicity of her heart that 
jine eyes was the appropriate name of the 
feature in question. The narrator adds in 
the gallant French style, that as she was 
young and h indsome, the mistake was of 


no great conse quence, 
The couplet in which 
La Rochefoucault, (so celebrated for his 
maxims and his misanthro} y, which does 
not seem, like that of Hamlet, to 
included the fair sex) commemorates his 
passion bor the fine eyes of Madame de 
Longuevil i 


the Duke de 


have 


, has been often cited ; 


Pour mériter son cour, pour plaire a ses beaux 
yeux, 

Jai faitla guerre 
dieux. 


aux rois—je l’aurois faite aux 


Of this lighter style of composition, 
however, the happiest example in the 
book is the « ssay ¢ ntitled, ** The Art of 


1 <e ats - 
being Happy,” in which, while exposing, 


with keen but good-tempered raillery, 
the absurdities of a foolish book by M. 
Droz on this subject, Mr. Everett, in 
opposition to the arguments of the 


former in favor of idleness and contempt 
of public opinion, maintains that a vigi- 
lant pursuit of an honest occupation, 


and a decent regard for the judgment 





of those around us, are among the 
most effective means that we can 
employ, for the attainment of happi- 
ness. 


The essays on * Sir James Mackin- 
tosh,” and * Cicero on Government,” 
and the * Dialogue on Government,” 
are full of instructive and interesting 
ideas on controverted points of ethical 
and political philosophy, to which we 
have but space for this general refer- 
ence. The longest of the essays, enti- 
tled “ Chinese Manne a founded on 
a Chinese nove! written by Abel Re- 
musat, was written, when Mr. Everett 
could little have anticipated that he 
would himself one day have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting China with all the 
facilities of observation possessed by 
the representative of his own in @ 
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foreign country, and will be read with 
more curiosity because of the attention 
which late events have drawn to the 
character and condition of the Chinese 
Empire. We extract a single passage 
on the political system of China. 


As respects the political institutions of 
the empire, it appears from the above ex- 
tract, and from the more ample information 
to the same effect contained in the works 
of the missionaries, that, although entirely 
different from any of those that are estab- 
lished in the Western world, they will 
perhaps bear a comparison with the best 
of them. The great problem in politics 
is to reconcile the liberty of the people 
with a tranquil, wise, and vigorous ad- 
ministration of their common concerns; 
and experience seems to show, that it can 
only be solved by providing for a large, 
regular, and frequent intervention of the 
body of the community in the conduct of 
the government. The existence of such 
an intervention forms the substance of 
what we consider the great modern im- 
provements in political science, as exem- 
plified in the representative constitutions 
of Europe, and especially of these United 
States. This intervention is effected in 
our system, by securing to acertain number 
of the citizens the right of designating the 
public functionaries. The same interven- 
tion appears to exist in China to an extent 
at least as great with us, and far greater 
than in any other Christian community ; 
but to be managed on the different princi- 
ple of securing to every citizen the right 
of exhibiting his qualifications for filling 
public offices before a competent tribunal, 
and the possession of any office for which 
he can prove himself to be qualified. It 
is evideut that both these methods provide 
for bringing in activity the whole talent, 
knowledge, and virtue of the community, 
and prevent the stagnation and exhaustion 
that regularly take place, when the power 
is monopolized by one or more privileged 
families. 

To decide which of the two systems is, 
on the whole, preferable in its operation, 
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and which is least liable to abuse, is of 
course beyond the scope of the present 
cursory notice. Each has, doubtless, its 
peculiar advantages and defects. While 
we are naturally inclined, by our national 
prejudices, to assign to our own form of 
government, the superiority over every 
other, we may perhaps be permitted, as 
humble labourers in the field of letters, 
to look with some degree of complacency 
upon a constitution, which makes literary 
distinction the only title to advancement, 
and thus realizes the latter part of the 
famous alternative proposed by Plato, as 
the sine qua non of a wise administration 
of government, that kings should become 

hilosophers or philosophers be made 
lank Had this system been wae in 
any abstract treatise on civil polity, we 
incline to think, that it would have been 
generally viewed as the most beautiful 
theory that had ever been invented, but 
as a wholly impracticable and visionary 
one. A longer experience, than any other 
form of government has ever been sub- 
jected to, has satisfactorily proved that it 
works well. While we are among those 
who profess to entertain the most sanguine 
expectations as to the prospects of our own 
country, we should be glad to feel perfectly 
certain, that our institutions would stand 
the test of two thousand years’ trial, as 
well as those ot China have done already. 


In conclusion, we have to express 
the high gratification we have received 
from the reperusal of these essays, in 
collecting which from the periodical 
works in which they originally appear- 
ed, and thus rendering them more ac- 
cessibie to the general reader, the 
pvdlishers have done a service to the 
literary community, as in the corres- 
pondent cases of Mr. Macaulay’s and 
Mr. Prescott’s ‘“ Miscellanies ; and 
we trust the same good office will be 
performed ere long in behalf of similar 
writings of Mr. Edward Everett and 
other contributors to the periodical 
literature of the United States. 
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THE QUAIL. 


Tetrao Coturnir. Lain. Coturnia 
Virginianus. Latuam. Ortyr Vir- 
ginianus, Sin WiLuiaM JarpineE. The 
quail, of the eastern and middle, the 
partridge of the southern states. This 
beautiful little bird affords one of the 
most remarkable examples of those er- 
rors and confusions, in the nomencla- 
ture of game, to which I alluded in the 
first paper of this series, as being so 
general in this country. It would ap- 
pear, indeed, at first sight, and I suspect 
not quite untruly, that we have derived 
the names of all our game, and many 
of our common song-birds, from the 
rude and unpolished men who, for the 
most part, first settled the woodlands 
of the United States, and who, from a 
desire to cultivate some pleasant memo- 
ries of home in their new country, gave 
to such varieties as they found here, 
having the slightest affinity to the unfor- 
gotten animals of Europe, names often 
incongruous and unfitting. This bird 
is one of the instances in question ; and 
consequently, we find that it has, in 
fact, no name at all in the United States 
—its appellation being made to depend 
altogether on that of another bird in no 
wise connected with it—the ruffed 
grouse, namely, tetrao umbellus ; which 
it has pleased the original nomenclators 
to call variously pa rtridge and pheasa nt, 
to neither of which specics does it bear 
much more resemblance than does an 
owl to a woodcock, or a game-fow] to 
a turkey. 

Where the ruffed grouse is called a 
partridge, the bird of which we are now 
speaking is called a quail—only, I be- 
lieve, because it is smaller than the 


other, and because, in England, the 
quail is the next gallinaceous fowl in 
size after the partridge. Where the 
ruffed grouse is called the pheasant, 
our bird becomes the partridge, from 
precisely the same analogy in size, and 
in that only, to European game. 

With regard to the ruffed grouse, 
there can be no question for a moment 
by what name he should be called; 
for he is a distinct variety of a well- 
known genus—several varieties being 
found in the United States, and yet 
others in the British possessions and 
the Oregon territory. He is neither 
partridge nor pheasant, but a distinct 
feather-legged grouse, and properly 
called ruffed or tippet grouse, from the 
beautiful long neck feathers, which, 
though pendulous in the unexcited state 
of the bird, are set up in the form of a 
magnificent ruff, while the tail is fann- 
ed like that of the peacock or turkey, 
by the amorous male during the breed- 
ing season. It is, therefore, equally un- 
sportsman-like and unscientific to call 
the bird pheasant or partridge; and it 
is Moreover as needless as it is a stupid 
barbarism, since the bird has an excel- 
lent good name of its own, by which it 
should invariably be styled, whether in 
writing or in conversation, by every one 
claiming to share the spirit of the gen- 
tle sportsman. 

As concerns our little friend, whom 
I judge it best to designate as quail— 
for reasons which | will briefly give 
hereafter —this is not altogether ~ 
case; for, singular as it may appear, 
he is so unfortunate as to possess no 
legitimate or scientific English name 
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whatever. rormerly, he was classed 
by naturalists as a variety of the quail— 
TetraoCoturnix of Linne -us—andas such 
was denominated Coturnix Virginianus, 
Virginia quail, owing to the fact, doubt- 
less, that in Virginia he was found 
most abundantly, perhaps only, on the 
first landing of Knglish settlers in Ame- 
rica. F 

It has been, however, more recently 
determined, and I presume correctly, 
that this bird is not a variety of quail, 
but a distinct species, peculiar to the 
New World, and situate about midway 
between the tribes of partridges and 
quails; and the investigaters of these 
aifferences, which consist in the greater 
hardness and peculiar shape of the bill 
in the American bird, and in some dis- 
similarity in the shape of the wing, 
have agreed to designate the new va- 
riety, scientifically, as ortyx Virginianus, 
but have assigned te him no name what- 
ever in the vernacular. 

I may here be permitted to observe, 
that the new term, ortyr, as a desig- 
nation of a new genus, or sub-genus, 
is absurdly ill-chosen; since the old 
name, colurnix Virginianus, signifies 
Virginian quail, in Latin, while Ortyr 
Virginianus signifies precisely the same 
thing in Latinized Greek. 

Now, it is partly for this reason that 
I would retain the eld English name of 
quail, in preference to that of partridge, 
for this American species ; since I con- 
sider the choice of the title, by the dis- 
tinguished naturalists who have adopted 
the designation ortyx, to indicate that 
the bird is, in their bpinion, more nearly 
allied to the quail than to the partridge. 

Again, the size, weight, haunts, and 
habits, of the American bird, all very 
nearly resemble those of the European 
quail; while they are exceedingly un- 
like those of the European partridges, 
of which there are two varieties—the 
Gray, or English, and the red-legged, 
or French species. 

The American bird is, perhaps, an 
ounce heavier than the European quail, 
while it is full one-half lighter than 
either of the partridges. ‘I'he Ameri- 
can bird, like the European quail, fre- 
quents bushy ground, and the skirts of 
woodland, and often takes to the tree, 
and perches. The European par- 
tridges, are very rarely found in the 
shrubbery or coppice, and are never 
known to perch. The American bird, 
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like the European quail, is migratory. 
The European partridge never re- 
meves, unless in consequence of unre- 
lenting pursuit, far from the fields on 
which he is bred; and lastly, the ery, 
the flight, and the plumage, of the 
American bird, very closely resemble 
those of his compeer, the quail of Eu- 
rope. 

Hence I consider Quai to be his 
correct name, in common parlance ; I 
should wish to see American Quail 
adopted as his title in works on orni- 
thology ; and I sincerely trust that I 
shall live to see one general name, and 
that name quail, adopted by all sports- 
men in the United States, thereby 
avoiding the palpable absurdity of shoot- 
ing, I will suppose, twenty of these 
birds, and two or three ruffed grouse, 
in the morning, in New-Jersey—the 
former being quails, and the latter par- 
tridges ; and, in the afternoon, walking 
across a bridge over the Delaware, and 
shooting more birds of each kind in 
Pennsylvania, which shall there and 
then have become partridges and phea- 
sants. Heaven save the mark! When 
it is as clear as day, that there is not a 
single variety of partridge or pheasant 
to be found on the whole continent of 
America, North and South. 

Jhe pheasant is an Asiatic bird, like 
the peacock ; originally found on the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, and 
thence imported into Europe, where it 
has thriven wonderfully ; so that in Ger- 
many and France, and yet more so in 
England, it has become indigenous and 
abundant. Many attempts have been 
made to naturalize it in this country, 
but entirely without success ; owing, I 
fancy, to the want of moisture in the 
climate, and to the summer droughts, 
rather than to the severity of the win- 
ter season. 

Having premised thus much con- 
cerning his name, I will describe our 
bird briefly, and then proceed to his 
habits and haunts, which are beth curi- 
ous and interesting ; and indicative of a 
higher degree of instinct than is usual 
to birds of this tribe, and seemingly 
more nearly allied to reason. 

The quail is about nine inches in 
length, from the tip of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the toes, by twelve in width, 
from wing to wing, when extended. 
Though apparently much smaller than 
the woodcock, he is not much lighter, 
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for not only are his feathers closer and 
more compact, but he is rounder and 
plumper in proportion to his length ; and 
when well-grown and full-fed, weighs 
from seven to nine ounces, although he 
rarely attains the maximum. 

His bill is strong and horny, the up- 
per mandible considerably arched ; and 
the whole instrument constituting an 
apparatus calculated to break the shells 
of the hardest seeds, and even the 
kernels of hips and haws, as well as a 
weapon capable of inflicting severe 
wounds on his rivals ; for he is scarcely 
less pugnacious than the gamecock ; 
and is still kept for the same purpose 
by the Chinese and Malays, as he was 
of old by the polished democrats of 
Athens. 

His eye is large, black, and very 
lively. The back of his head, neck, 
shoulders, wing-coverts, and rump, are 
all beautifully mottled with brown. 
black, and chesnut, each feather having 
a yellowish margin, and a dark irregular 
line, diverging from the point towards 
the stem. The quills and tail are of a 
rich reddish brown, broadly barred 
with black. 

In the cock-bird, the cheeks and chin 
are snow-white, with the exception of 
a dark streak, running upward from 
the angle of the eyes. In the hen 
they area bright ochreous yellow. The 
breast, in both, is white, freckled with 
wavy lines of black, something like ar- 
row-heads in shape, pointing down- 
ward toward the vent; the legs are 
protected by strong scales, of an olive 
brown, and the male bird has rather a 
formidable spur. 

Otherwise there is no distinction be- 
tween the sexes, which are similar in 
size and shape; except, perhaps, that 
the colors of the hen are somewhat 
less vivid and distinct than those of the 
male, as is generally the case in the 
animal creation. 

It will be seen at once, from this de- 
scription, that our American quail is a 
most beautiful little bird ; but his beau- 
ties do not consist merely in his plu- 
mage, but in his gait, his pretty pert 
movements, his great vivacity, his joy- 
ous attitudes, his constant and cheerful 
activity. 

He is in all respects the most social, 
the merriest, and most amiable, of his 
tribe. During the breeding season, he 
alone, of the gallinaceous tribe, makes 
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wood and mead resound with his shrill, 
merry whistle—whence our country 
folk have framed te him a name, Bob 
White, from some fancied similarity of 
sound—cheering his faithful partner 
during the toils of incubation. 

Afterward, when the bevies are col- 
lected, as he runs from the huddle in 
which he has passed the night, he sa- 
jutes his brethren, perhaps thanks his 
Creator for the pleasant dawn, with 
the most cheerful noise that can be 
fancied, a short, quick, heppy chirping, 
‘and seems to be,’’ to borrow the 
words of the inimitable Audubon,—I 
quote from memory alone,—* the hap- 
piest little creature in the universe.” 

Unlike the young broods of the wood- 
cock, which are mute, save the twitter 
with which they rise, the bevies of 
quail appear to be attached to each 
other by tender affection. If dispersed 
by accidental causes, either in pursuit 
of their food, or from being flushed by 
some casual intruder, so soon as their 
first alarm has passed over, they begin 
calling to each other with a small plain- 
tive note, quite different from the amor- 
ons whistle of the male bird, and from 
their merry day-break cheeping, and, 
each one running toward the sound and 
repeating it at intervals, they soon col- 
lect themselves together into one happy 
little family, the circle of which re- 
mains unbroken, until the next spring, 
with the genial weather, brings matri- 
monial ardors, pairing and courtship, 
and the hope of future bevies. 

If, however, the ruthless sportsman 
have been among them, with his well- 
trained setter and unerring gun, so that 
death has sorely thinned their numbers, 
they will protract their little call for 
their lost comrades, even to night-fall; 
and, in such cases—I know not if it 
be fancy on my part—there has often 
seemed to me to be an unusual degree 
of melancholy in their wailing whistle. 

Once this struck me especially. I had 
found a small bevy of thirteen birds in 
an orchard, close to a house in which I 
was passing a portion of the summer, 
and in a very few minutes killed twelve 
of them, for they lay hard in the ted- 
ded clover, and it was perfectly open 
shooting. The thirteenth and last bird, 
rising with two others, which I killed 
right and left, flew but a short distance 
and dropped among some sumachs in the 
corner of a rail-fence. I could have shot 
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him certainly enough, but some undefined 
feeling induced*me to call my dogs to 
heel and spare his little life; yet, after- 
wards, I almost regretted what I cer- 
tainly intended at the time to be mercy ; 
for day after day, so long as I remained 
in the country, | heard his sad call from 
morn till dewy eve, crying for his de- 
parted friends, and full, apparently, of 
memory, Which is, alas! but teo often 
another name for sorrow. 

The quail is not only the most soei- 
able of his tribe in reference to his fel- 
lows, but is by far the most tameable 
and friendly in his disposition as re- 
gards the general enemy and universal 
tyrant—man. 

In the winter season, when the 
ground is so deeply covered with snow 
as to render it impossible for them to 
obtain their customary fond, the seeds. 
namely, of the various grasses which 
they love the most, or the grains which 
lie scattered in the stubbles, they come 
naturally into the vicinity of man’s 
dwellings, and it is by no means an un- 
usual sight to perceive them running 
about among the domestic fowls in the 
barn-yard, and flying up, if suddenly 
disturbed, to perch under the rafters 
of seme barn or out-house, seemingly 
fearless and confident in such seasons 
of protection. 

At this moment, I have a bevy of 
thirteen birds, lying within three or four 
hundred yards of the room in which I 
sit writing, under the shelter of a rough 
wooded bank, whereon [I have been 
feeding them with buck-wheat since 
the heavy snows have fallen, and they 
have now become so tame that they 
will allow me to approach within 20 
paces of the spot where they are fed— 
running about and picking up the tri- 
angular seeds, perfectly unconcerned 
at my presence. Assoon, however, as 
the spring shall have commenced, and 
the hevy separated themselves into 
pairs, their wild habits will return upon 

vem and I shall see no more of my 
little friends, until [ meet them hext 
autumn inthe brown stubble-§eld, no 
longer in the light of a protector. 

The quail pairs early in the month of 
February, ifthe winter have been a mild 
one, and the ground at that period is 
free from its snowy winter covering ; 
if, on the contrary, the spring be late 
and backward, his courtship is deferred 
until March—sometimes even so late as 
to the beginning of April. 


As soon as he has chosen to himself 
a mate, the happy pair retreat to wide, 
open, rushy meadows, where the con- 
formation of the country affords them 
such retirement, among the tussocks of 
which they love to bask in the soft 
spring sunshine. Where the land is 
higher, and is broken into knolls and 
gulleys, you will find them at this sea- 
son on the grassy banks beside some 
sheltered hedgerow, or along the green 
and shrubby margin of some sequester- 
ed retreat, but never in thick woodlands, 
and rarely in open fields. 

Most birds, se soon as they have pair- 
ed, proceed at once to the duties of 
nidification and the rearing of their 
young ; it seems to me, however, that 
the quail spends some time in pairs be- 
fore proceeding to this task ; for I have 
frequently seen them paired so early 
as the twentieth of February; yet I 
have never found the hen sitting, or a 
nest with eggs in it, during spring snipe 
shooting, though I have often flushed 
the paired birds on the same ground 
with the long-billed emigrants. 

I have never, indeed, seen a quail’s 
nest earlier than the middle of May, 
and have often found them sitting so 
late as the end of July. 

Their nest is inartificial, made of 
grasses, and situate, for the most part, 
under the shelter of a stump or tus- 
sock in some wild meadow, or near the 
bushy margin of some clover-field or 
orchard. The hen lays from ten to 
two-and-twenty eggs ; and is relieved at 
times, in hatching them, by the male 
bird; who constantly keeps guard 
around her, now sitting on the bough of 
the nearest tree, now perched on the 
top rail of a snake fence, making the 
woods and hills resound with his loud 
and cheery whistle. 

The period of the quail’s incubation 
I do not know correctly ; the young 
birds run the moment they burst from 
the egg ; and it is not uncommon to see 
them tripping about with pieces of the 
shell adhering to their backs. 

The first brood hatched, and fairly 
on foot, the hen proceeds at once to the 
preparation of a second nest ; and com- 
mitting the care of the early young- 
lings to her mate, or rather dividing 
with him the duties of rearing the first 
and hatching the second brood, she de- 
votes herself incessantly to her mater- 
nal duties. 

So far as I can ascertain, the quail 
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almost imvariably raises a second, and 


sometimes, I believe, a third brood, in , 


asingle season. Hence, if unmolested, 
they increase with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, when the seasons are propitious ; 
and hence you frequently find young 
birds, in two or three stages of matu- 
rity, in a single bevy, and under the 
protection of a single brace of parents. 

The quail cannot endure severe cold 
weather, hence he is never found far to 
the eastward of Boston; I have never 
heard of his being found at all in the 
States of Maine and New-Hampshire ; 
and can assert of my own knowledge 
that, in the former state, he does not 
exist, if elsewhere, east of the river 
Kennebeck. In Lower Canada he is 
unknown ; and it is only within a few 
years that he has become abundant, and 
a continual resideut in the upper prov 
inces, along the northern shores of the 
Niagara and of Lake Erie. 

I cannot, however, satisfy myself en- 
tirely that this is the effect of climate, 
as it may be the consequence of culti- 
vation, on the skirts of which only is 
the quail found—with one exception, 
the great prairies of the west, which— 
whether natural meadows, or, as some 
persons believe, the remnants of abo- 
riginal civilization—present to the quail 
all the comforts which he derives from 
cultivation and the vicinity of man’s 
dwellings—grass-seeds, I mean, and 
open sunshine. 

In the forest, the quuil is never found, 
unless when that forest is girded about 
with settlements, and interspersed with 
partial clearances and buckwheat or 
corn-fields, when he will ramble away 
during the heat of summer noontide 
into the cool, green retreats of moun- 
tain woodlands. 

I have never seen, nor have I heard 
of a nest placed in a wood; and, were 
it not for the prairies, which I suppose 
to have been their haunt and feeding- 
ground for ages, I should be at a loss 
to conceive where either the quail or 
the woodcock existed, when a!! the sea- 
board of America, and, for leagues upon 
leagues inward, the whole face of the 
country was covered with primeval wil- 
derness, since neither of the birds, as I 
have before stated, are ever found in the 
wild forest, and both make their ap- 
pearance almost immediately when sun- 
shine is let into those deep solitudes by 
the settler’s axe, and the brown stub- 
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ble has succeeded to the leaf-carpet of 
the dim and steamy wilderness. 

But a few years ago, the woodeock 
was found in Maine, only in the vicinity 
of Portland and the oldest settlements ; 
he is now killed abundantly, in the in- 
tervales, as they are called in that re- 
gion, on the Kennebeck, and is extend- 
ing himself slowly but surely eastward, 
as the forest recedes before the lumber- 
man. He is, however, still a rare bird 
on the waters of the Penobscot, though 
there are ranges of swampy coverts, 
miles and miles in length, of that very 
soil and nature which he loves the best ; 
and though I have never seen lying or 
feeding-grounds in New-Jersey supe- 
rior to the onak-islands, above Indian 
Oldtown, upon the beautiful river I have 
mentioned. 

Five years have passed, however, 
since I shot in those regions, and found 
it hard work to bag a couple or two of 
cock on ground which here would have 
yielded forty or fifty birds; and I 
should not be surprised to learn that in 
the interim, they have become plentiful 
in those very woods. That it is not 
climate which influences the woodcock, 
is evident from the fact, that they have 
abounded for many years in the vicinity 
of Windsor and Annapolis, in New- 
Brunswick, where the climate is much 
colder; but the reign of cultivation 
more widely extended, because far 
older, than in the eastern parts of 
Maine. 

It may then, in some measure, be 
attributed to the same cause, namely, 
the prevalence of unbroken wilder- 
ness, and the absence of large grain 
fields, that the quail is not found in our 
easternmost states; and if it be true, 
as Latham states, that the quail is 
found in New-Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, this might be assumed, and not 
climate, as the established cause of his 
aversion to the northeastern country. 

But [ believe it is not true; for, of 
many good and staunch sportsmen, with 
whom I am acquainted at St. John, 
and elsewhere in the British Provinces, 
I have found none who have shot this 
bird therein. 

I have said above, that the quail, in 
propitious seasons, increases with ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; I will now add, 
that in unfavorable years, he often 
comes to the very verge of extinction. 

Long severe snows, when the coun- 
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try is buried many feet deep, and he 
can procure no sustenance, save from 
the precarious charity of man, famishes 
him outright—heavy drifts, especially 
when succeeded by a partial thaw, and 
a frost following the thaw, stifle him 
in whole bevies, encased in icy prison- 
houses. 

It is the peculiar habit of this bird to 
lie still, squatted in concentric huddles, 
as they are technically called, com- 
posed of the whole bevy, seated like the 
radii of a circle, with their tails inward, 
so long as snow, sleet, or rain, con- 
tinues to fall. So soon as it clears off, 
and the sun shines out, with a simultane- 
ous effort, probably at a preconcerted 
signal, they all spring up at once, with an 
impetus and rush so powerful, as car- 
ries them clear through a snow-drift 
many feet in depth ; unless it be skim- 
med over by a frozen crust, which is 
not to be penetrated by their utmost 
efforts. In this latter case, when the 
storm has been general over a large ex- 
tent of country, the quails are not unfre- 
quently reduced so nearly to extinction, 
that but a bevy or two will be seen for 
years, on ground where previously they 
have been found in abundance; and at 
such time, if they be not spared and 
cherished, as they will be by all true 
sportsmen, they may be destroyed en- 
tirely throughout a whole region. 

This was the case especially through 
all this section of the country, in the 
tremendous winter of 1835-36, when 
these birds which had been, previously, 
very abundant, were almost annihilat- 
ed, and would have been so, doubtless, 
but for the anxiety which was felt gene- 
rally, and the energetic means which 
were taken to preserve them. 

Another peril, which, at times, de- 
cimates the breed for a season, is a sud- 
den and violent land-flood, in June and 
July, which drowns the young birds, 
or a continuance of cold showery wea- 


ther in those and the preceding months 
which addles the eggs and destroys the 
early bevy. This is, however, but a 
partial evil, as the quail rears a second 
brood, and, as I have before observed 
sometimes a third; so that in this case 
the number of birds for the season is 
diminished without the tribe being en- 
dangered. 

The open winters which have pre- 
vailed latterly have been exceedingly 
favorable to the increase of this beauti- 
ful and prolific little bird. Never, per- 
haps, have they been more abundant 
than they were last autumn ; and though 
there has been more than an average 
of snow thus far during the present 
winter, it has not been heavily drifted 
for the most part; it has not laid on 
the ground many consecutive days, and 
it has not, hitherto, been crusted once. 

The sun is now beginning to gain 
considerable power; the season is ra- 
pidly advancing toward spring, and, 
with a little care in feeding and preserv- 
ing the birds from poachers and trap- 
pers, we have every prospect of yet a 
larger supply next autumn. 

In my next paper—for I feel that I 
am already running somewhat out of 
bounds—I shall point out where, in my 
opinion, the present laws for their pro- 
tection are inoperative and inadequate, 
and how they may be simplified and 
amended; I shall touch upon that 
much-disputed point —their domestic 
and internal migrations, in relation to 
which I have collected some curious 
facts, which are not, I believe, gene- 
rally known, and which may prove in- 
teresting ; and, lastly, I shall dwell at 
length on the best method of quail- 
shooting, with the results of some days’ 
sport, from Connecticut so far south- 
ward as Maryland, which is the south- 
ernmost limit of my sporting experience 
in the United States. 

The Cedars, January, 1846. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 


Tue system of revenue based upon 
import duties seems too firmly esta- 
blished to be shaken, and, therefore, in 
the consideration of this subject, we 
shall assume that this mode of indirect 
taxation will be, and ought to be the 
great financial resource of the federal 
government. Yet the habitual asso- 
ciation, in the mind, of revenue and ta- 
riff leads to a certain degree of confu- 
sion, which we ought to dispel at the 
outset, by remembering that they have 
no natural connection. A tariff is only 
one mode out of many of collecting a 
revenue, and it will greatly assist our 
investigation if, for the present, we 
place the question of revenue quite out 
of sight, as if that were not needed, or 
were otherwise supplied. This leaves 
us free to consider the operation of du- 
ties apart from their object, and to in- 
quire whether, in themselves they are 
useful, and if not, why, and how far 
they are prejudicial. 

Let us suppose, as a starting point, 
that there is not a single duty or other 
restriction upon traffic in the whole 
world, but an universal and absolute 
free trade, entirely untrammelled, and 
left to the wants and caprices of every 
body. It is plain, that, under these 
circumstances, there would soon take 
place, on every side, a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of commodities ; that 
labor would everywhere be applied 
the most productive manner ; and that 
the aggregate of wealth would increase 
with greater rapidity than upon any 
other conditions. The advantages of 
free trade, on a large scale, are com- 
pletely illustrated by those on a small 
one. If the traffic of a country, or 
state, is most profitable when free, so 
is that of a continent, or the world. 
For they are both made up of indivi- 
dual transactions, differing only in 
number and magnitude. All trade is 
only exchange; its theory is mutual 
benefit, its inducement mutual wants, 
and it is guarded on both sides by mu- 
tual cupidity. This is true of great 
trades, as well as small ones, and 
exchanges made across an ocean as 
well as across a counter. 
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OF A FREE-TRADER. 


These general views will not be con- 
tradicted, but they are looked upon as 
abstractions, having little to do with 
the state of affairs on this planet. Let 
us then bring our hypothesis into more 
practical limits. 

Let us, for the sake of simplicity, 
separate from the list of nations two 
leading commercial countries, such as 
England and America, and contemplate 
their relations to each other only. Let 
us assume that a system of free trade 
has hitherto prevailed between them, 
until England, instigated, perhaps, by 
jealousy, and a noisy, patriotic, delusive 
desire to be independent—or for some 
other cause not necessary to be known— 
concludes to abandon, to some extent, 
the principles of freedom, and to im- 
pose duties on the imports coming 
from this country. The consequence 
is, of course, a diminution of traffic and 
its proceeds. We, harmed and stung 
by the movement, begin to inquire what 
we shalldo. “ Why,” says some in- 
genious empiric, “let us, also, lay a 
tariff and retaliate ; let us protect our- 
selves, and keep her out of our ports as 
she drives us from hers. Thus shall 
we neutralize the harm done, bring her 
to terms, protec t home industry, and be 
independent of foreign tabor.” But 
stay a moment; let us consider this 
theory of protective duties and recipro- 
cal tariffs, and not be carried away sud- 
denly by plausibilities. Will the reader 
indulge our argument with his careful 
attention ? 

If an import duty is laid upon some- 
thing which cannot be produced at 
home, the evident consequence will be 
to raise its price and diminish its con- 
sumption. If laid upon something 
which can be produced at home, but 
only at a greater cost than the imported 
article, the duty will not begin to oper- 
ate as a protection until it exceeds, or 
at least equals, the difference between 
the cost of the imported and the home 
production. When it goes beyond this 
difference, all the excess is so much 
protection. When it becomes so great 
that there is no longer any inducement 
to import, and the demand has fallen 
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within the capacity of the home sup- 
ply, or that supply been stimulated so 
as to equal the entire demand, then, 
importation ceases, and the duty be- 
comes a prohibition. Thus, there are 
three grades in the operation of duties ; 
the first not high enough to furnish 
any protection at all; the second pro- 
tective, but not prohibitory; and the 
third both protective and prohibitory ; 
We propose to consider only such du- 
ties as are more or less protective, 
which class, indeed, comprehends al- 
most all except such as are merely no- 
minal, or those imposed upon articles 
which can neither be produced, nor sub- 
stitutes found for them at home. 
First, then, what interests are capa- 
ble of protection? Clearly, England 
cannot protect, by duties, the manufac- 
ture of iron, nor we the cultivation of 
cotton, nor China that of tea. The 
reason is, that these are exporting inte- 
rests. In the natural application of its 
industry, every nation produces a sur- 
lus of some things, and suffers a defi- 
ciency of others. To equalize these 
wants and excesses, is the office of 
commerce. The branch of industry 
which, in any nation, produces a sur- 
plus, is generally the leading branch, 
and the interests of the majority are 
involved in its prosperity. ‘Thus ma- 
nufactures are the leading interest of 
England, and agriculture of America. 
One of these is the leading interest of 
every great commercial nation, for un- 
less it has a great surplus of something 
to export, though it may be a great, it 
will not be a commercial nation. Eng- 
land is a commercial country because 
it produces a great surplus of manufac- 
tures, America, because it raises a 
great surplus of agricultural produc- 
tions. Almost all productive industry 
is either agricultural or manufacturing, 
using those terms in their largest sense, 
the first applying to all the labor used 
in getting raw material from the earth, 
and the second to all the labor spent in 
modifying and preparing such material 
for consumption. Commerce is only 
auxiliary, and thrives upon the briskness 
of exchanges and the subdivision of la- 
bor. In England the leading corres- 
ponds with our secondary interest, and 
the secondary with our leading interest. 
We have a surplus of one kind, and 
she of another. If, then, according te 
our hypotnesis, Engiaud lays imnort 


duties, spo what taust they be laid? 
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Not upon manufactures, for these are but 
little imported, but upon the products 
of the soil and the raw materials pro- 
duced from the earth. . 

The effect of such duties is to pro- 
tect her agriculture, or secondary inte- 
rest, and to depress her manufactures, 
or leading interest. This is done, first, 
by subjecting the consumption of fo- 
reign productions to a tax equal to the 
duty laid upon them, a protection as 
efficient as so much bounty upon like 
articles produced at home ; and second, 
by reducing the capacity to buy of the 
foreign purchasers, upon whose custom 
depends the prosperity of the exporting 
interest. Its effect upon America 
would likewise be twofold, first, to in- 


jure our agricultural or leading inte- 


rest; and second, to stimulate our 
manufacturing or secondary interest. 
The injury to the one would be the 
result of its partial exclusion from 
the markets of England by the duty 
laid to protect the corresponding inte- 
rest there; and the benefit to the 
other would arise from the former be- 
ing thus compelled to sell a larger pro- 
portion of its produce, and to buy a 
larger proportion of its wares and fa- 
brics at home. 

Thus it is clear, that the consequence 
of a tariff in one country alone, so far 
as it is protective, is to injure certain 
interests, and to stimulate certain other 
interests in each country, and that the 
interest protected in one is prejudiced 
in the other, and vice versa. 

It remains to observe the operation 
of the reciprocal or retaliatory tariff 
which we are supposed to adopt by 
way of remedy. As before observed, 
we cannot, by taxing imports, protect 
our exporting or agricultural interest, 
which, depending for prosperity upon 
the foreign demand, seeks only free 
egress and shuns obstructions. With 
us, too, the operation of protection is in 
favor of our secondary interest—an in- 
terest, as we have seen, already stimu- 
lated by the policy of England, against 
which we are seeking aremedy. An- 
other effect is to injure our exporting 
interest, by still further weakening 
the means of the English consumers 
to buy of us. As will be readily seen, 
this produces a further declension of 
commerce between the two countries, 
and, accordingly, the double result in 
Engiand, of diminishing there still fur- 
ther, the rivalry of our agricnlture, and 
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our demand for her manufactures ; thus 
prejudicing, even more than before, her 
leading, and aiding her secondary in- 
terest. 

Thus, the operation of a reciprocal 
is necessarily only an aggravation of the 
mischief already done by a single tariff, 
each helping the other to prop up or to 
depress the same branches of industry. 

This simple theoretical view of the 
subject, being of necessity expressed in 
general terms, is doubtless open to 
many exceptions and qualifications in 
the given case, but its abstract truth 
seems to be exceedingly clear. 

If, in answer to these views, it be said 
that the results we have traced are de- 
sirable—that it is better for each nation 
to be more independent of the other— 
and that the weaker interest in each 
ought to be encouraged, so as to deve- 
lope in both countries all the elements 
of greatness and power—we can only 
reply to such considerations, that they 
are in contradistinction to the supposed 
benefits of mutual free trade ; that they 
are as applicable to states and counties 
as they are to nations; that they are 
opposed to the general maxims of self- 
government ; deny the reciprocal bene- 
fits of commerce; are founded upon 
the principles of exclusiveness, local 
selfishness and national jealousy ; and, 
in fine, if they are true, they ought to 
be boldly carried out, and the benefits 
they advocate enforced by the absolute 
prohibitions of a Chinese policy. 

But in point of fact, the indepe »ndence 
of nations, like that of individuals, 
neither possible nor desirable. The 
virtue and the harmony of mankind are 
promoted by the mutual wants and mu- 
tual wtility of men, whether in their in- 
tercourse as individuals or nations. 

We now propose to consider the sub- 
ject of free trade in two other points of 
view : first, in reference to the question 
of Wages; and second, to that of the 
Home Market. 

It is a favorite and plausible argu- 
ment against free trade, as between us 
and the crowded nations of Europe, 
that the c onsequence woul: 1 be a ruin- 
ous competition with the cheap labor 


of that continent, and a depreciation of 


wages here to the standard of wages 
there ; and such standard, being the 
extreme minimum of subsistence, is 
far below that now enjoyed by our own 
laboring classes. With this deprecia- 
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tion, they argue, vould come the stu- 
pidity and crimes of a pauper commu- 
nity, and the privileges of freedom 
would be worse than thrown away upon 
the gross sottishness of the poor. If 
this argument is true, it is one of un- 
speakable importance. Our laboring 
classes now, for some cause, do cer- 
tainly enjoy a far better remuneration 
for their toil than their rivals beyond 
the Atlantic; and the maintenance of 
this advantage, if it can no otherwise be 
maintained, would justify-“any legisla- 
tion, however exclusive and selfish. 

But, fortunately, it is not true, that 
under a system of free trade, the rate 
of wages here would fall to their pre- 
sent standard in Europe. ‘They would, 
indeed, approach nearer to an equality 
than they now sustain; but it would be 
an approximation of which foreign la- 
bor would more feel the benefit than 
ours the burthen. To ascertain whe- 
ther these views are correct, let us re- 
flect upon the theory of wages, and as- 
certain, if we can, upon what depends 
the measure of their proportion. 

In the first place, the amount of pe- 
cuniary payment given for labor is not 
the true measure of wages, but the 
proportion of usefal commodities for 
which, at any given period or place, 
that labor may be exchanged. There- 
fore, even if it be admitted that free 
trade would diminish, to some extent, 
the nominal rate of wages, yet, as it 
would also reduce the cost of most of 
the articles which labor seeks in ex- 
change, labor would be equally well 
paid, so long as the proportion of wages 
and commodities remained the same. 

In the second place, the rate of wa- 
ges for mere physical labor will be, in 
any free country, about equal in all 
branches of industry, for the simple 
reason that if one department is much 
better paid than others, it will soon at- 
tract labor enough from those that are 
worse paid, to equalize to a great ex- 
tent the compensation of all. 

Now, let us inquire, to what cause is 
owing the gross inadequacy of propor- 
tion that wages bear to labor in most 
countries ; for where diligent toil is re- 
warded with only the most scanty and 
precarious pittance that can possibly 
support life, as in many parts of Eu- 
rope, this disparity of remuneration, so 
pitiable and monstrous, must be owing 
to some general cause capable of dis- 
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cernment. The application of labor to 
eapital produces the wealth of com- 
munity, and its proceeds are divided in 
certain proportions between those who 
furnish the capital and the labor. If 
the capital were owned by the la- 
borers in equal degree, the proceeds of 
labor would be divided with great 
equality and harmony. But if the ca- 
pital is owned by those who do not do 
the labor, and the labor is done by those 
who do not own the capital, then a 
struggle arises for the proceeds, in 
which it is easy to foresee who will 
prevail; for the former, having some- 
thing to live on, can await the result 
with patience, while the latter, living 
from hand to mouth, are presently com- 
pelled by starvation to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Therefore it is, that where 
capital is on one side and labor on the 
other, the latter is a slave of the former, 
and is indulged even with its husks, 
because its master cannot afford to let 
it perish. 

Now, the great bulk of capital every- 
where LAND, from whose 
cultivation come most of the absolute 
necessaries of life, and which has an 
intrinsic value independent of its rela- 
tive The possession of a little 
land confers 
self-support, and gives to the posses- 
sor a degree of independence, placing 
him, to some extent, above the tyranny 
of wealth. If every laborer had, or 
could easily have, land enough to sup- 
ply him with necessary food, fuel, and 
the raw material for clothing, it is plain 
that labor could only be attracted from 
the plough by the prospect of wages 
above the minimum of subsistence, and 
that, in the division of its proceeds, the 
disparity would cease to be so grossly 
in favor of capital. In proportion to 
the cheapness of land would be the in- 
dependence of labor; and the higher 
the wages by which wealth would be 
able to purchase its services. But if, 
on the contrary, lands and rents were 
exceedingly high, as in England, there 
would be no share of capita! accessible 
to the laborer, and no resort of inde- 
pendence within his reach. ‘Then, as 
there, his wages would be at the mini- 
mum, and his prospects without a hope 
of relief. 


The rate of wages, then, varies in- 


consists of 


cost. 


versely with the value of Jand; and if 
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land is very cheap, wages will rise to a 
point where they furnish a just and 
adequate remuneration to toil. Such 
is the situation of this country, and 
such would continue to be its situation, 
however free its intercourse with oth- 
ers. The small cost of Jand every- 
where among us, and its merely nom- 
inal price in most parts of our vast ter- 
ritory, is the security of labor against 
destitution; and it is a security of 
which, from the nature of the case, no 
competition abroad can deprive us; for, 
though it might divert some of our labor 
from the factory to the field, yet the 
field is broad enough for all; and ex- 
tends to all its ple nty and indepen- 
dence. 

In this view of the case, the fallacy, 
that wages here will fall to the stan- 
dard of wages abroad, disappears ; such 
a result can only happen when the 
country is as densely filled, and land as 
dear. That day, is as yet, far remote ; 
and, probably, the genius of civilization 
may find means hereefter to avert the 
calamities of repletion ere they arrive. 

The supporters of protection dwell 
with great confidence upon the benefit 
to the 1 agricultural producers of a Home 
Market—which, they say, will supply, 
and more than supply, all the loss of 
foreign demand, under a restrictive sys- 
tem. For, they argue, the prosperity 
of manufactures increases the number 
of consumers here; and they can af- 
ford to pay the farmer a larger price 
for his products, than if they were 
loaded with the additional expense of 
transportation to a distant market. In 
illustration of their views, they point 
to numerous thriving villages and cities, 
and the populous country about them. 
It is doubtless true, that the immediate 
vicinity of a manufacturing village grows 
with its growth, and the prosperity of 
the neighborhood embraces the branch 
of agriculture, with all the rest; and 
this equally, whether the growth of 
that village is natural or forced ; yet, 
in the latter case, its prosperity is up- 
held by burthens falling somewhere, if 
not there. Thus, if the people of this 
country can, in general, better invest 
their labor in tillage than in manufac- 
tures; and, by artificial legislation, a 
considerable portion of industry is di- 
verted to the latter, the consequence 
will indeed be an appearance of local 
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thrift in the manufacturing districts, 
while, in point of fact, the prosperity 
of the whole country is diminished. 
And, in such case, the partial benejit, 
being, as it were, concentrated and lo- 
cal, would probably be more apparent 
to the eye, than the general mischief, 
which is spread over a vast area, and 
depresses an universal interest in detail. 
Thus, sections may be enriched at the 
expense of the whole, and local inter- 
ests be at war with those of the coun- 
try at large. Keeping this in view, and 
remembering to be on our guard against 
both the speciousness of appearances 
and the zeal of selfishness, let us con- 
sider the general theory of a home 
market. 

In the first place, if we, as a people, 
are better adapted, under all circum- 
stances, to engage in manufactures 
rather than agriculture, it is fair to pre- 
sume that the private sagacity of free- 
men will find it out, without the hints 
and helps of government. If we are 
not, then the artificial diversion of labor 
from a more to a less profitable pur- 
suit, will diminish the aggregate in- 
come of labor, and, of course, the aver- 
age to be distributed to every depart- 
ment of it. 

In the second place, such an artifi- 
eial distinction of labor does not in- 
crease the number of mouths to be fed, 
or stimulate. consumption, so that a 
greater quantity of products will be 
require, 

In the third place, if this country is 
capable, as it certainly is, from its great 
extent, fertile soil, and thin population, 
of raising agricultural products enough 
to supply half of Europe, it is the very 
height of absurdity to talk of a home mar- 
ket, to be furnished merely by a change 
in its industry, and not in its population, 
as offering an adequate demand for the 
unlimited supplies it is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

In fine, this theory of a home market 
is based upon the idea, that commerce 
cannot regulate itself; that industry, 
left free, will not seek the most profit- 
able employment, nor be rewarded by 
the most profitable exchanges, and 
that foreign trade is pernicious and 
wasteful. This theory, if carried out, 
leads to the ridiculous conclusion, that 
all sorts of business should be carried 
on close together, for the sake of con- 
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venience in the transactions between 
them. It is difficult to define how 
large a home market should be, or to 
say why, if it is to be limited at all, it 
should go beyond the limits of a single 
state, or county, or township. How 
many separate home markets are there 
to be in this little world, when the 
home market system comes to full per- 
fection? To true economy, liberality, 
and humanity, the whole earth is one 
home market, where every commodity 
should be made where it can be made 
to the best advantage, and sold where 
it can be sold to the best advantage. 
Every other doctrine is local, timid, 
and selfish, and as freemen, we utterly 
reject and deny it. 

Thus we have endeavored to show, 
apart from any consideration of reve- 
nue, that free trade is better than re- 
striction ; that the doctrine of protec- 
tion is an injustice and a fallacy ; that 
retaliatory tariffs are delusive ; that the 
quantum of wages does not fall with 
the prevalence of free exchange ; and 
that the theory of a home market, is 
utter sophistry and nonsense. If these 
views are correct, it must be admitted 
that the necessity of raising a revenue 
by duties is purely a burthen, both in 
its direct effect as taxation, and its indi- 
rect effect as protection; and that it 
ought to be collected without reference 
to the encouragement of any particular 
branch of industry whatever. With 
such theoretical views as a chart to 
guide the statesman, he can approach 
the complicated subject of revenue, 
with something like clearness of ideas ; 
and giving up all false collateral objects, 
can arrange the load of taxation on 
principles of impartial economy. 

We should find pleasure in pursuing 
these speculations into practice, but our 
limits forbid at present. We will dis- 
miss the subject by expressing our 
admiration of the wise and liberal pol- 
icy advocated in the late Treasury Re- 
port of Mr. Walker; and our sincere 
hope that the Democratic party will 
abandon its hesitating position on this 
subject ; and, as a party, while yet ad- 
hering to the system of indirect tar- 
ation, will utterly renounce and explode 
the theory of protection for the sake of 
protection, whether direct or incidental, 
that has been so fallaciously interwoven 
with it. 


a 
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PROVIDENCE. 


BY MARY ORME. 


Child in this fallen, blasted world, 

From God and Truth so widely thrown, 
In Ruin’s blackest vortex hurled, 

We see thy form, we hear thy moan. 


Darkness hath covered thee, O Child! 
And evil holds thee in its grasp, 

And yet thou strugglest strong and wild, 
If haply thou may’st loose its clasp. 


Struggles give strength to every soul, 
And Light is shed athwart thy gloom, 
Dark, tho’ the waves that round thee roll, 
Land ho! To sink is not thy doom! 


Courage, then, fainting, feeble one ! 
God hears and notes thy weakest wail, 
He knows thee for His darkened son, 
His mercy cannot, will not fail. 


Back to himself each error tends, 
Tho’ by a lengthened, anguished way ; 
Wrong, Suffering, Mercy—all He blends, 
From error’s Night, thus leads to Day. 


Day, cloudless, bright, eternal Day, 

Where bathes the worn and wearied soul, 
’Mid cooling shades, and vernal ray, 

Where Heaven's own cycles endless roll. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONISTS.* 


To the Editor of the Democratic Review: 


I have read in the December number of 
the Democratic Review a criticism of the 
“ Wandering Jew,” of Eugene Sue. This 
work is made the occasion of a violent 

hilippic against the American Association- 
ists and the social doctrines of Charles 
Fourier. The article is such a tissue of 
misrepresentations and perversions that I 
hardly know how to answer it, or what 

art to take up and refute, without exceed- 
ing ten-fold the limits you could give me. 
Knowing, as I do, that the article was 
published during your absence from the 
country, I hasten to take advantage of your 
return, to appeal to your sense of justice 
to allow me the privilege, on behalf of no 
emall number of high-minded and honor- 
able men, honest in their views of social 
reform, of replying in the same pages to 
that which we regard as personally in- 
jurious, as well as calumnious and unjust to 
adoctrine. Without putting this reply in a 
controversial form, or undertaking a de- 
tailed criticism of the article of your cor- 
respondent, I shall best attain my object 
by proceeding to explain simply and briefly 
the aims, the objects, aud the principles of 
those who have been so extremely and 
unwarrantably misrepresented. 

The American Associationists advocate 
a Social Reform—a thorough and organic 
reform in the present system of Society, 
inherited from the dark ages of monarchical 
Europe and blood-stained Greece and 
Rome, and which is still erect, governing 
the destinies of the most advanced nations 
on the earth. We believe that this 
system of Society, called Civilization, has 
entailed carnage and servitude, misery, 
conflicts, disunion and ignorance long 
enough upon Mankind, and that the time 
has at length arrived for a change in this 
monstrous social mechanism, and the 
peaceful establishment of a new social 
order in its place. 

The American people have taken the 
initiative in this great and righteous work ; 
they have reformed a part of this old and 
rotten social system—the offspring of 
epochs of war, slavery and oppression; 
they have reformed the political part; they 
have stripped it of its political tyranny, 
injustice, inequalities and extortions—and 
Kings, Aristocracies, entailed estatee. titles, 


&c. &c., have been swept away by the 
spirit of progress of the American people. 
It now remains for us, as a people, to com- 
plete the great work, and reform the social 
system itself, with its false, degrading, 
bratalizing, unrequited and_ ill-requited 
system of Labor—its conflict of all inter- 
ests—its unequal war of Capital against 
Labor—and its fierce, envious and relent- 
less competition, with its hatreds, and 
jealousies, and the industrial anarchy to 
which it gives rise—its grossly unequal 
social opportunities and privileges — its 
domestic servitude—its system of menial 
and hireling labor—its protracted, unjust 
and quibbling system of Law, and its other 
social evils and abuses. 

We believe that this is the true work of 
our age and nation, and we, as Americans, 
hace undertaken tt. We advocate a So- 
cial Reform, and we are, in fact, Social 
Reformers; we prosecute our enterprise 
in the name of God and humanity, with a 
deep and firm faith and conviction that we 
are right, that we are engaged in the most 
sacred and holy of causes in which men 
can be engaged—for it is the cause of the 
elevation of mankind from poverty, suffer- 
ing, ignorance, and degradation, to univer- 
sal abundance, universal intelligence and 
happiness, 

Not wishing to take a name so much 
abused as that of “Reformer,” we have 
chosen the simple name of Associationists, 
and used it in all our works and on all oc- 
casions. 

The writer of the article to which I an- 
swer, the reasonings and sophistries of 
which, together with isolated quotations 
from Engene Sue, are strung together in a 
manner most disgusting to the moral sense 
of our souls—has seen fit to call us 
Fourierites, a name which we have always 
rejected, first, because we do not wish to 
clothe our great work with the livery of 
any man’s name; and second, because we 
look upon Fourier as an eminent writer 
and thinker on Social Science—and it 
would be false to give it his name, as it 
would be to give to Astronomy the name 
of Kepler or Newton, 

Let me state the general principles on 
which we base our convietion of the ne- 
cessity of a great reform in the social con- 
dition of the human race, and the possi- 
bility of their elevation to a high state 


* The publication of the above communication is requested, on grounds to which, as a matter of 
personal justice, we cannot refuse the privilege claimed.—Ep. D. R. 
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of dignity, truth and happiness. My 
view of these principles may differ slightly 
from those of others, but I believe not 
essentially. 

1. We believe that a God of infinite 
Love and infinite Wisdom, created and 
governs the Universe. 

2. We believe that our globe and the 
Humanity upon it form a part of the 
Universe, and that hence the Laws of 
divine Justice, Order and Harmony, which 
govern the Universe, can be extended to 
and established upon our earth. 


3. We believe that these Laws of Di- 
vine Order are revealed and manifested 
in the works of creation—in the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies, in the distri- 
bution and arrangement of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms—in the 
harmonies discovered by science, like the 
mathematical and musical; and in all other 
departments, These laws are the attri- 
butes of the wisdom of the Creator. We 
believe, also, that the commandments of 
His Love, have been given to the world 
by the Prophets, and in their fulness 
by Christ, who proclaimed the brother- 
hood and unity of the race—that 7 
were all one, brothers of one family, chil- 
dren of one God; and who said: “ As I 
have loved you, so love ye one another ;” 
and instructed his disciples to pray and 
labor that the kingdom of God, and his 
justice, might come, and his will be done 
ON EARTH, as it isin heaven—and that to 
all might be given their daily bread or 
an abundance of all things necessary to the 
body and soul. 

4. We believe that man isa free agent, 
endowed with independent action, and the 
high gift of reason and mental association 
with God, and that he must discover by 
his own efforts and genius these Laws of 
divine Order and Justice, and establish 
them upon earth. If Man does not do this, 
then discord and incoherence reign in their 
place, govern the world, and engender all 
the evils that now oppress and curse it. 
But to be impelled to seek for these Laws, 
man must be animated by love to God and 
humanity ; the love must exist first, and 
give power and direction to his intellect. 
If those literary critics that are biting at 
the heels of genius, were fired by any 
spark of this noble sentiment, they would 
endeavor to discover remedies for the 
miseries that oppress their fellow men, 
instead of making a hypocritical parade of 
their pretended purity and virtue, and 
sensibility to truth and principle. 

That the laws of divine Order and Har- 
mony with their results, the Brotherhood 
and unity of the race, and the elevation 
and happiness of the whole human family, 
do not exist on the earth, is abundantly 
proved by facts around us. 
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Look at your wars between nations, 
with their earnage and devastation; look 
at your incompatible castes and classes in 
each nation—masters and slaves, rich and 
poor, employers and hirelings—with arro- 
gance, oppression and contempt on one 
side, and envy and hatred on the other; 
look at your strifes and intrigues between 
sects and parties; at your frauds, over- 
reachings, duplicity, lying, cheating and 
legalized plunder in commerce, finance and 
industry; look at your dissensions in 
families, at your quarrels, antipathies and 
calumnies between individuals in all their 
daily business affairs; look at rampant 
mammon, wringing from the toiling mil- 
lions the wealth created by their sweat 
and their bleod; look at men devouring 
the substance of each other like beasts of 
prey; look at the vice, crime and drunk- 
enness that prevail, particularly in your 
large cities; look at the prostitutes in your 
streets, at your poor-houses and your 
prisons; atyour beggars and your criminals, 
—look at all this and far more than I can 
describe, and say whether the present 
system of society is a true and divine Order 
in which the laws of God reign, or if it is 
not rather a Social Hell? When we con- 
template this awful scene, what can we say 
of those benighted souls, who, instead of 
taking any part in the great and sacred 
work of social progress and human eleva- 
tion, have only attacks, calumnies and criti- 
cisms to level against every and all reforms 
that come up, and who, in order to pander 
to and gain the favor of interests mon- 
strously selfish and inhuman, actually 
wphold this Social Hell? 


The day is not far distant when these 
defenders of things as they are—in the 
midst of the complicated miseries that 
reign, will receive, as they merit, the 
contempt of mankind. 


5. We believe that agreat Social Reform 
must and will be effected; that the con- 
dition of mankind throughout the world 
calls for it with imperious necessity. 
We believe that the new Social Order, 
which is destined to replace the old social 
system of man, slavery, oppression and 
gigantic wrong, and which has now lasted 
about thirty centuries, must be based upon 
those principles of eternal justice, those 
laws of divine Order which produce 
harmony throughout the universe, and not 
upon any arbitrary plan or theories of 
human devising or invention. 


As we said, these laws of universal 
Harmony, having their origin in the wis- 
dom of God, are manifested in all the 
works of creation; Man is the interpreter 
of them for this globe; he must, by the 
efforts of the high intelligence with which 
he has been endowed, discover and apply 
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them to the world over which he presides, 


and thus bring it ander the government of 


the laws of harmony and justice of the 
Creator. We believe that several interpre- 
ters of parts of these laws, have appeared 
within a century or two, and that the 
present epoch in the history of the world 
is destined to explain them, and give to 
mankind the true scientific basis of society. 
We, who are laboring for a Social Reform, 
feel particularly the want of fall knowledge 
of these laws, for we know that this greatest 
of all problems, can only be solved by the 
highest wisdom. For this reason we study 
with deep interest, and impartially, the 
labors of every man of genius who pre- 
tends to have had an insight into this in- 
tricate subject. 

We believe that the illustrious Sweden- 
borg has discovered some portion of these 
laws of universal Harmony; his scientific 
works in particular, his Animal Kingdom, 
Principia, &c., contain most important 
things. He is condemned as a visionary 
and an impostor by many sects, yet we 
consult him with reverence, and take gl: adly 
whatever we can find to guide us in our 
difficult and complicated work. 

Charles Fourier had a clear insight into 
the existence of these laws, and the abso- 
lute necessity of their discovery, befure 
mankind could have positively a sure 
guide in the organization of their societies, 
and their social careeronearth. He labored 
for years at their discovery, and it is said by 
those who knew him, that he has passed 
six days and nights without sleep, engaged 
upon the solution of some deep and com- 
plicated problem. I, who knew him well, 
and who knew the intensity and the power 
of his nature, can re sadily” believe that it 
wasso. Fourier claius to have discovered 
the laws of universal harmony in all their 

ywers or degrees, but in his works he 
oa given only’ a general outline of them, 
and laid down their general and fanda- 
mental principles. The results of the 
labors which he has left behind, are how- 
ever, of inestimable value, and candid 
minds, if they would but look into the 
subject, would see it, and pursue the study, 
and endeavor to arrive at a comple te 
knowledge of these laws. 

Many of the leading scientific minds of 
the day are now searching for the great 
principles of Nature, which control and 
regulate, with such sublime wisdom, the 


vast universe. Among others, we find 
Burvacu, the physiologist; Carus, the 
comparative anatomist; and Oxen, the 


naturalist, of Germany; Georrroy Sr. 
Hriratne, of France, and others. There is 
a decided tendency, in our aze, to arrive 
at this Science of Sciences, or a knowledge 
of the Laws of Nature, or universal Order 
and Harmony, and, we believe, that it may 


be accomplished. 
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From what we have said, it will be seen 
that we hold there are many interpreters 
of Nature’s Laws. We consult these j in- 
terpreters with great res - ct, but do not 
take the men as our leaders and masters; 
we accept only the Laws themselves. These 
Laws, as we said, are not yet fully discov- 
ered, and clearly and scientifically explain- 
ed, and we are still seeking. Fourier has 
had a deeper, a more definite and compre- 
hensive view of them than any other man 
we know; he has given, in addition, an 
Organization of Society, which he believes 
is based upon them, so that we consult 
him with respect, and in one important 
practical sphere, in the Organization of 
Industry—by which Labor will be digni- 
fied, and rendered honorable and attrac- 
tive—we take him as a guide. We look 
upon him as an interpreter, not as our mas- 
ter: he was not a prophet, a revealer,a 
being clothed with undoubted authority ; 
he was a man of gigantic genius, operating 
with the powers of re which are al- 
ways liable to error, in him as well as in 
every one else. It is very probable that 
he did commit errors, as he operated in so 
new and vast a field; it would, indeed, be 
remarkable if he did not; we know that 
the great Kepler, and the great Newton, 
wrote some extravagant things—as extra- 
vagant as their genius was great, fur pow- 
erful men do nothing, whether for good or 
evil, in asmall way. It may be the 
with Fourier, but it is for the men whe 
are following in the same direction,—that 
is, searching for the Laws of divine Order 
and Justice, and their application to this 
world—to correct these errors, and to sub- 
stitute the corresponding Truths in their 
place. Besides, the common sense of 
mankind, as the great work of a Social 
Reform progresses, can test, step by step, 
the truth and practic vability of principles 
and measures, which may be proposed by 
Interpreters or Discoverers of Soc ial 
Laws. 

Small souls and triflers do not know 
how to separate any errors that mey occur 
in a system, or in the discoveries of a 
man, from the truths that are contained in 
them—making use of the one while they 
correct the other: all they can do is to cry 
out like frightened children, and point with 
great trepidation to some dreadtul things 
they have seen. This appears to have 
been the case with the poor C ritic in the 
last number of the Democratic Review. He 
has read, in Eugene Sue, something that 
is in conflict with marriage as it now ex- 
ists: he attributes all this to Fourier’s sys- 
tem. and the American Associationists, (al- 
though I know, positively, that Eugene 
Sue does not know what Fourier’s views 
are upon the question of the relation of 
the sexes, for they are not explained in his 
works) and, then, sets up a cry of alarm, 


“ason, 


same 
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and proceeds to save the world from the 
danger that impends over it. 

Let me state, here, that in Fourier’s 
works, or discoveries, there are two en- 
tirely distinct parts. One relates to the 
Organization of Labor and similar practi- 
cal questions, such as the system of com- 
merce, of property, of education, the divi- 
sion of protits, &c. All this is clear and 
practical, and can be judged by the com- 
mon sense of people, and practical expe- 
rien ec. 

The other embraces a wide field of sci- 
entific speculation and analogical conjec- 
tures upon the system of the universe, and 
of the most transcendent character ever 
yenned, we believe, by man. The latter 
includes the theory of the Laws of Univer- 
sal Harmony—or the Law of the Series, 
as Fourier calls it—a theory of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul—of Cosmogony, em- 
bracing an explanation of the mode of the 
creation of animals, vegetables and miner- 
als on the surfaces of planets, and of future 
creations, and developments of Nature that 
are to take place on our own—a descrip- 
tion of the processes for ameliorating the 
climate of our globe—an explanation of 
the theory of Universal Analogy, and an 
outline of the future and successive Orders 
of Society that will be established on the 
earth as the Race progresses, and the great 
changes which he predicts, will take 
place generally. In is in this part that we 
class what he says of the habits, customs, 
and the nature of the social relations that 
will exist in future and far distant periods ; 
and as great changes have taken place in 
the past, so he anticipates that they 
will also take place in the future. He 
has said very little about the relation of the 
sexes, and what he has said is stated in 
such extremely technical lancuage, and so 
vague and general, that it is impossible to 
arrive at a clear knowledge of the system 
which he had in view. He has, however, 
said enough in condemnation of the abuses 
and evils of the present system to expose 
himself to the criticism of those minds of 
small calibre, who, from petty interests hate 
all relorm aud progress, and seek out some 
oue or more polats which are objectionable 
to the habits and feelings of the Age, and 
then harp upon them, instead of seeking for 
what is evidently good and sound, and 
alvocating it, as men of intelligent 
views aud honest hearts, should do. 
Fourier, however, has stated in the most 
explicit manner, that this second part of 
his works may be considered as a romance 
—-as his poetry. He says that Newton 
wrote upon the Apocalypse, Kepler upon 
Astrology, and that the positive part of 
those great men’s discoveries are not re- 
jected on account of their apocalyptical or 
astrological vagaries; he claims the same 
liberty to treat certain transcendant ques- 
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tions—leaving it to future ages to deter 
mine whether he is right, and if so, to 
merit a reputation equal to the reachings 
of his genius—but he says, that the practi- 
cal and industrial part of his discoveries, 
which can be tested on a small scale, and 
at comparatively little expense, and of 
which the present age can judge, should 
not be rejected on that account. 

So much for Fourier. Now, let me ex- 
plain briefly, the views which the Associa- 
tionists hold on the subject of marriage, 
and a few other leading points. 

We believe that a Social Reform has 
become absolutely necessary, and must, 
sooner or later, be effected; we have ex- 
plained the reasons for it, and the princi- 
ples on which a true Social Order should 
be based,—namely, upon the same great 
system of Laws as produce Harmony in 
all other branches of saudi 

In this difficult and arduous work, we 
must begin at the beginning; that is, with 
the practical and material interests and af- 
fairs of Society. We must give to Labor, 
which is the great source of wealth and 
riches, a good Organizalion; we must 
dignify it and make it attractive ; we must 
apply to it all the resources of science and 
invention, so as to increase production 
greatly—four, six, eight fold. By this 
means we can secure abundance to all, 
and banish the scourge of poverty from the 
world, the prolific source of so many lesser 
evils—this is the first great step to be 
taken. 

We must then secure to every being— 
to the man, the woman and the child—his 
or her rights, particularly the Right of 
Property, and the Right of Labor, or pro- 
ductive and congenial occupations. By 
this means, we shall secure to all, pecunia- 
ry independence, which is the second great 
step. 

In the third place, we must give to all 
children, without exception, equal social 
opportunities, and particularly equal 
chances of education, and the best possi- 
ble one, both industrial and scientific, 
that the human mind can discover, and the 
experience of the past suggest. This will 
secure universal culture and refinement, 
and unily of habits, manners, language, 
&c. 

These three measures, which could so 
easily be carried out, if there was a sincere 
Love of Humanity to prompt the hearts 
and the intellects of men to seek for the 
means, would bless the world with Abun- 
dance, with real liberty and independence, 
and with universal Knowledge and Ele- 
vation. 

Jointly with these three measures, we 
must introduce into society, Unity of In- 
terests, Combined Action, and the princi- 
ple of Association, and replace by them 
the conflict of all interests, the incoherent 
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action, and the universal individualism, 
and the antagonism, that now reign. 

When Mankind have achieved 
preliminary reforms ; w hen a foundation 
of practical truth and justice is laid, which 
will take two or three generations; then 
they will be in a position to discuss and 
legislate upon any higher reforms which 
may be deemed necessary ; and they will 
be capable of so doing, for abundance and 
knowledge will be universal, and refined 
and elevated generations will be there to 
decide upon them. 

Our duty and business are to work for 
the present generation, to propose and 
carry out such measures as the present time 
requires—as are appropriate to the actual 
toants and condition of mankind, and 
form the first of a regular series of links 
tn the great chain of a Social Re form. 
We have too much common sense, we 
trust, to undertake to say what Humanity 
Py do ages hence, and to lay down laws 

rinciples which it shall follow. It 
al e guided, we do not doubt, by its 
own sentiments, researches ‘and studies ; 
and on looking back to the dark age in 
which we now live, with its ignorance, 
misery, brutality, selfishness, slavish and 
disgusting subserviency to pecuniary con- 
siderations, its prejudices and general in- 
tellectual weakness, it will think as little 
of taking advice of the beings of such an 
age, as we do of following the : iews of * 
darkest of the middle ages, and, in fact, 
might say, as we should of asking hs 
councils of a band of Congo negroes, or a 
horde of savages, upon questions of social 
and political juterests. 

Aw InxpvustriaL Rerorm, and the Or- 
GANIZATION oF Lazor, the guarantee of all 
Rights—the Right of Property, the Right 
of congenial and productive Occupations, 
and the Right of Education and Social 
Protection, or a Social Providence for the 
child—-these are the measures for which 
the Associationists are contending, the re- 
forms which they are endeavoring to carry 
out. 

As regards Marriage, the Associationists 
have not treated it, scarcely even adverted 
to it. They leave marriage as it is, and 
maintain it in its preseut condition, for 
they are fully convinced that it is nota 
question for the present age. It is their 
opponents who moot the question, and not 
they 

As regards their opinion upon the good- 
ness and truth of the Institution, I will 
atate the views which, I believe, are held 
by most of us. This will meet the ques- 
tion direct. 

In the first place, we do not at all be- 
lieve that Marriage, that the promise and 
vow between two beings before God to 
love each other for ever, is the canse of 
the quarrels, the discords, the antipathies, 


these 
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the jealousies, the sorrows, the material- 
ism, the oppression, the abuses, and the 
thousand abominations that now ex- 
ist and as place between married cou- 
ples, e believe that all other evils in 
society et to produce these results; 
that poverty and ignorance, that coarsenésg 
and brutality, particularly on the part of 
men, with vices like gambling and drink- 

ing, that antipathetic and incompatible 
characters, that undeveloped and misdeve- 
loped minds and bodies, with repulsive 

habits, views and opinions growing out of 
these moral and physical deformitie »s, that 
the pecuniary dependence of woman, that 
rash marriages, the fruit of the mere sen- 
sual impulses—these, and other evils and 
abuses, combine to poison and degrade 
the relations, and cover it with their con- 
tamination. But above all, we believe 
that the system of separate or isolated 
households, which makes woman a domes- 
tic drudge, reduces her to a state of entire 
pecuniary dependency upon man—forcing 
her in so many cases to barter the desires 
and aspirations of her soul for clothes to 
cover her, for food to eat, and for a house 
for shelter—which brings up between the 
man and the woman a thousand petty dis- 
cussious upon“low and common place sub- 
jects, upon pecuniary concerns, expenses, 
economy, &c., and which soon dissipate 
the sentiment that produc ed the union—it 
is this system in particular which exercises 
a most deleterious influence upon the re- 
lations of the sexes. 

Now, we do not wish to change or abol- 
ish marriage to correct the abuses which 
we see at present connected and interwo- 
ven with it. We wish first, to change all 
the social, political, and household evils 
that surround it; and when this is accom- 
plished, we shall then be in a position to 
form a clear and correct opinion as to 
what is to be done next, if other evils still 
remain. We are positively certain that if 
marriage were done away with at 
present, and all the monstrous abuses and 
defects which now exist in society, left 
standing, that chaos and derangement, far 
greater than now exist, would be the con- 


to be 


seqrence, 

ut snppose, in the second place, that 
Marriage isan incomplete and imperfect 
institution, and requires to be reformed ; 
what, then, are your views and your pol- 
icy in regard to it? 

Our views are very clear upon this 
point; and I will state them. 

We believe that it is for the women of a 
future prelimi- 
nary reforms, of which we spoke, are car- 
ried out, when woman possesses her pe- 
cuniary independence—when she enjoys 
all her rights, and gains her own live lihood 
by her own efforts, in a system of digni- 
fied and attractive industry—when she is 


generati m—when all the 
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fully and integrally developed, morally and 
intellectually, and when the paternal pro- 
tection of society or a social providence, is 
extended to all children ; it is, we believe, 
for the noble women of the future; of a 
regenerated race, to decide upon this most 
delicate and intricate question. 

In industrial and political affairs, man 
should hold the preponderating power; in 
all things relating to marriage and the 
family, it should be held by woman. Man 
has usurped both; and we deem it unjust 
on the part of Reformers, composed al- 
most exclusively of men, to continue this 
assumption; and to undertake to legislate, 
not only for the future, but also for the 
opposite sex, in matters peculiarly its own. 

Now, both from theory and conviction, 
we abstain entirely from laying down laws 
or building up a system, for the govern- 
ment of the relation of the sexes. We 
know and feel that we are not capable of 
doing it. It requires, in the first place, 
the deepest experiences of the heart, and 
the profoundest judgments of the mind, 
aed upon those experiences; and,in the 
second place, it is a question to be decided 
in an age of universal abundance, univer- 
sal refinement and intelligence, complete 
moral and physical development, freedom 
from pecuniary dependence, and disen- 
thralment from the numerous material 
considerations that now press upon us all 
on every side. 

In short, we leave this whole question to 
the soul of fully developed, fully educated, 
and fully independent woman, in a true 
social order; we are convinced that that 
soul will then be noble, pure and elevated, 
and that the decrees which go forth from 
the heart, will be the voice of God, speak- 
ing through the divine affections, which 
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He has implanted in humanity—will be a 
true guide and a true revelation upon this 
great subject. 

These are intimate convictions; this ig 
the ground which we take. If the Asso- 
ciationists of the United States have arrived 
at such conclusions by experience in re- 
form, and by reflection, and hold to them, 
then they are not responsible for anything 
that Eugene Sue may write on the same 
question, nor any one else; not even for 
views which Fourier may have entertain- 
ed, although they hold him to be a man of 
a truly noble genius, and accept his Organ- 
ization of Industry, as both beautiful and 
natural. 

And now in conclusion, what shall we 
say of those men, who, with the spectacle 
of the flood of misery and wretchedness 
which surrounds us on all sides, before 
them—have no real pity for their fellow- 
men, no living and heartfelt philanthropy 
to stimulate them to seek for a remedy, or 
to give them the energy and the zeal to 
search after or devise measures of relief, 
and hoist the banner of reform; but who 
endeavor to pick out of a great plan of 
amelioration—thought upon and advocated 
long and seriously by men who certainly 
have as much common sense and honesty 
of purpose as they—some one point or 
two, which they think they can attack, and 
then by quotations from a distant source, 
and foreign to the plan; by slanderous 
suppositions, by gratuitous misrepresent- 
ations, and calumuious insinuations, com- 
mence tleir attack, and appeal to all the 
prejudices, and the selfish conservatism of 
the age; and make themselves the apolo- 
gists of a cold, heartless, and disgusting in- 
humanity ? 





A. Brisbane. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue clouds which both in England and 
the United States have since the summer 
montks lowered over commercial affairs, 
are now in some degree cleariug away. 
We alluded in our last number to the fact, 
that in most commercial countries a very 
great and progressive increase existed in 
the consumption of those articles which 
enter most into the necessities and com- 
forts of the masses of the people. The 
principal check which this state of affairs 
received, arose from fears in relation to the 
harvests, heightened by political efforts to 
make the deficit in England, however 
small it might be, the instrument of con- 


pleting the liberal commercial policy of 


the country, which has been progressing 
since the war, but which received its 
greatest impulse in 1842, on the accession 
of Sir Robert Peel to the minis stry. The 
panic which resulted from the exertions of 
the liberalists, having this object in view, 

agitated the public mind far beyond what 
the actual state of things would warrant, 
and extending to the. continent, greatly di- 
minished the consumption of goods, and 
caused stocks of almost ail wares to accu- 
mulate in the shops of the dealers. The 


efforts, “* ywever, produced their results ; 
bnt the landed interest, as represented in 
the government, olbstinately resisted the 


abolition of the corn laws, evidently de- 
manded by a vast majority of the people ; 
and the minister, unable to overcome this 
resistance, wus obliged to resign his office 


in December, 





although p — of a larg 


working majority in Parliament. His re- 
siznation bronght into power the Whig 
leader, Lord John Russell, who was, it ap- 
pears, unable to form a Cabinet, and Sir 
Robert Peel was reinstated per force. 


The ministry has undergone some unim- 
portant changes, and it is ramored that th: 

corn laws will be changed so far as to iid 
stitute a low fixed duty of 3s. to 5s. per 
quarter on wheat, for the sliding scale. The 
great difficulty of Lord John Russell in 
forming a ministry, was said to have beeu 
the retusal of Earl Grey to take part in a 
government of which Lord Palmerston 
should be the foreign miiisier. The ob- 
jections to that person arising from his form- 
er policy. Thus the important facts de- 
veloped by the late sndden changes, are, 


that peace and commercial regulations, of 
elements 


the utmost liberality, are the 
which give the greatest strength to the 


English Government. 
that nation is to sell its goods. 
t must compete on the best terms with all 


To do so, 


The great want of 


other nations, and to this end all that part 
of the cost of living and of manufac turing 
goods, made up by taxes, direct or indirect, 
mast be abandoned. With such a state of 
affairs, war is utterly incompatible. The 
desire of the English Government for colo- 
nial agrandizement, is stimulated by the 
necessity for more extended markets. If 
those markets are obtained by commercial 
regulations on the part of England and 
those nations with whom she deals, so lib- 
eral as to permit the freest interchange of 
products of mutual industry, an extension 
of the markets of both countries ‘s the re- 
sult, and the general prosperity of all is en- 
hanced. The greatest advantages which 
could accrue to either the United States or 
Great Britain, viz: the re peal of the corn 
laws in England and the abolition of pro- 
tection here, seem now on the point of be- 
These advantages will con- 
fer on both nations the highest degree of 
prosperity, and, on the eve of their con- 
summation, certainly cannot be jeopardised 
by a barbarous war, although manufacto- 
rers here and aristocrats there might fancy 
that they derive some temporary advan- 
tages from such an event. The redaction 
of the Tariff of the United States certainly 
neutralizes the objections which England 
might have entertamed to the annexation 
of Texas, inasmuch as that a liberal com- 
mercial policy is all that she might expect 
of the result of her influence over inde- 
pendent Texas. In relation to Mexico, the 
interests of England would be more pro- 
moted by its adhesion to the Union under 
a perm: anently liberal commercial policy y; 
than either that it should remain in its pre- 
sent state of barbarous anarchy, or that its 
wealthy and influe ntial citizens, including 
its powe srful clergy, should seek a perma 
nent quiet under a Spanish Prince. The 
commercial policy y now definitively adopt- 
ed by the E uglish Government, if respond- 
ed to in a spirit of sound economical poli- 
cy. must put at rest all disturbing politic al 
questions between the two countries for 
the future, and eminently promote their 
mutual prosperity. Industry in both will 
receive the highest degree ‘of encourage- 
ment, by finding the readiest sale for that 
which it " produc es in the greatest abund- 
ance. 

The state of our own commercial mar- 
kets during the uncertainty which the 
progress of these events has produced, has 
been one of quiet; an indisposition to em- 
bark in new enterprises has prevailed, as 
well as an indisposition to loan money; 


ing realized. 
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generally falling, prices of stocks and com- 
modities, with a scarcity of money, have 
marked the daily transactions ; at the same 
time, a continual discharge of obligations, 
as they arrive at maturity, without the cre- 
ation of new ones, have contributed to re- 
duce the amount outstanding, up to the 
time of making up the bank returns for the 
February quarter, aud therefore to pro- 


EXPORTS OF SPECIE FROM NEW-Y 


EXPORTS. 
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duce a greater ease in the money market. 
The foreign exchanges during the year 
ending December 1, 1845, were remarka- 
bly steady throughout the year, and the 
import of precious metals was nearly equal 
to the export. The monthly export from 
the port of New-York, with the rate of 
sterling bills, at the close of each month, 
were as follows. 


ORK AND RATE OF STERLING BILLS. 


Gold. Silver. Total. Sterling Bills. 
SURETY) sv cwae in nesees 394,175.... = 288,040. 2 0% GAZA sicc Bs 
FORUM, oaceca cgsees POSER cle eees LOa te ses ae zbs NGO: 407 = i cusiat fa 9 
ee ROMO vnc ceess 2 ee OST BT i aes cic Spa 84 
ESS xine od acee whee EG O00. wks Cae WOT aes wcdsdes POG. ONG. oes Sia 9 
MON Vou bssuacasas 28,908........ (U7 S08... ci 906,244........ 83a 94 
Rec weal kan 0s 0ee: eS are LaPeessiacens SO06G was siicas 9a 9% 
Peis oils senensescee O8,566...0.20:. 60.396... 22 0% 124,046........9} a 93 
gi 6sev- och eats Bee Nee. cccue ae oe.) et a 9} a 10 
September, ........... 17E07 Oe. oes 5% DOO E cos owen 493.506........98 a 10 
SUSE ac acs ca edness 96.964 5 k004; ck: ee 8 eee ee 
POVMROE, 526 e055~s CAOl cccseaes LEO Dei cho sea OT 208 ve csnss> oS a eg 
December, a aaa ‘dea ces ae Sees aacwuse OG FOO b Skibo cx Fe ie ia kaw Sta 9 
Tote, 1645. 6 ..cci 1,047,670 2,009,718 3,065,388 
oe 1844.......1,375,526 5.313,357 6,688, 88° 
as $US scene's 385,889 2,033,374 2,419,263 


The external drain from this port has 
been much less this year than during the 
previous one; notwithstanding which, the 
Banking institutions have, under the influ- 
ence of fears arising from other causes, and 
to which we have alluded on former ocea- 


sphere of their action; and by so doing 
have greatly aided the war panics in re 
ducing the prices of stocks. The follow- 
ing is a table of the rates of leading stocks 
in the New-York market at different times 
during the past two years: 


sions, considerably circumscribed — the 
PRICES OF STOCKS IN THE NEW-YORK MARKET. 
1844. 1845 1846, 
Rate. Red'’mable' Jan. June Sept. Dec. May. Nov. 14. Jan. 1. 
United States.. 4’s 1862 1134 113 116 11334 L134 1104 109 
46 i tl 1853 1023 102 1043 1034 1034 1023 100 
New-York....- 7 1848-9 1074 1063 Loo 106 L044 105 104 
4s = oa 6 1862 108 1074 L104 101 108 1094 104 
vmee 3 186i 103} 1034 106 104 104 1023 
rer? 5 1855 1014 1004 105 103 1063 1024 994 
“s és y 1830 101 101 98 103 Loos 1024 994 
New-York City 7 1857 110 110 114 115 112 L114 
“ :, Be 1870 99 100% 1014 102 995 99h 95 
ERS Spree 6 1856 96 954 994 96 974 97 92 
Be ee ale 7 1851 144 102 1054 103 1014 101 100 
Kentucky....-- 6 1870 1O1s 101 1024 1034 1014 1014 499 
Tennessee ..... 6 = ‘ 100 102 102 100 101 1014 
Alabama...... 5 si 80 - 80 724 724 72 66 
Pennsylvania... 5 aces 65 744 714 734 734 744 69 
Illinois........ 6 1860 403 49 434 36 39 37 36 
IEGIANS ois 2<cee o 1860 37 443 43 344 344 37 33 
Harlem R. RR... . 434 724 734 64 73 634 51 
Mohawk do. .. ~ ee 514 60 62 584 61 57 51 
L. Island do. .. . nome 72 80 83 75 734 74 56 
Stonington..... ‘. ees 334 43 454 39 374 41 41 
N. andWor. do. _ cma 344 534 724 664 75 84} 64 
Erie = eens 154 i9 24 7" 314 71 66 
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The year closed with prices much low- 
er than at the same time last year, contrary 
to general expectation; and this exhibits 
im a considerable degree the influence 
which political causes have exerted on al- 
most all business. The same effort has 
been displayed ia the London market. 


Amount. 


United States Stock.....--. $17,075,445 
English 3 per cents. ....---- 2,411,539,015 
English Bank a 72,765,000. 


The difference in the price of the English 
3 per cents. represents a value nearly equal 
to the whole taxable property of the State 
of Ohio. The small amount of the U. States 
Stock afloat makes it less liable to fall, but 
it is a matter of congratulation, that al- 
though foreign capitalists utterly refused 
to purchase or subscribe to the stock, it 
can be held steadier bere, by our own citi- 
zens, than English Consols, “the horse 
that never stumbled”—can be held in 
London. Large sums have been paid otf 
by the several states during the year, 
amounting in all to some $11,000,000. 
Pennsylvania has continued to pay her in- 
terest, and at the close of her fiscal year, 
November 30, had, wherewithal, to meet 
her February payment; aud the treasurer 
winted out such modifications of existing 
hens as would, in his opinion, ensure the 
continued and regular payment of the 
debts of Pennsylvania. The finances of 
Maryland have also improved in a sarpri- 
sing manner, and there 1s every hope, that 
With the increased business of other public 
works from which she draws a revenue, that 
her credit will soon be fully restore rx The 
affairs of Illinois progress successfully un- 
der the trusteeship of her canal, whic - wil 
doubtless be completed in the three years 
specified in the law, and give a new spur 
to her industry. The tax levied at the last 
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Consols which sold in the first week of 
January, 1845, at 1004, were sold at the 
sume time in 1846, at 944—a decline of 53 
per cent. In the same time United States 
stock declined 44 per cent., and Bank of 
England stock fell 7 per cent. The depre- 
ciation of capital is nearly as follows : 


Price, 1845. 1346. Decline. Am/’nt of dec’e. 
aoellh....807 ....4h....  7ORme 
-o-- 1003.... 94§....54.... 132,634,646 
Lette: acesBO count wese, GG ,C00 








session of the legislature, to pay part of the 
interest, has been promptly paid. The 
Governor of Mississippi, in his annual mes- 
sage, points out the means within the con- 
trol of the government, by which the inte- 
rest on that portion of her debt, known as 
the “ Planters’ Bank Bonds,”’ and amount- 
ing to $2,000.000, may be met, and the 
principal finally liquidated. Michigan has 
not been successful in the payment of the 
interest, amounting to $52,000, on that por- 
jon of the $5,000,000 loan recognized by 
the state: but there is hope that the defi- 
cit will be made up by taxation, and the 
state honor redeemed. In Indiana a com- 
promise has been etiected in relation to the 
debt by the bondholders, through the 
agency of Charles Butler, Esq. The Wab- 
ash and Erie Canal of Indiana, connecting 
Lake Erie with the Ohio River, is situated 
nearly in the same condition that that of 
Illinois wus be tore the compre mise with 





her creditors. The bondholders of India- 


have agreed to advance $2,900,000 for 


the completion of the canal, provided the 


work and the land belonging to it is placed 


in trust to secure the loan, on condition 


that the state pay, by taxation, one-half of 
the principal ind arrea e int st of the 
existing debt. The amount of the debt is 


now as follows: 


ns NG TUN casa Sack ew sews cabwekeenee san ebcees $11,090,000 


Arrearage interest, January, 1841, to J 


Total debt. 


The state is to retire one-half of this debt, 
say $5,545.000, by issuing in exchange for 
it new certificates paying 5 per cent. on 
them, by taxation, up to 1857, when half 
the arrearage interest, $1,613,500, shall be 
added to the principal, and the whole bear 
5 per cent. interest. The other half, prin- 
cipi iland interest, is to be paid out of the 
canal property and ite revenues, when it 
shall have been completed, and the faith 
of the state to be released trom its pay- 
ment. In Arkansas and Louisiana nothing 
has been done towards the discharge of 
the delinquent debts, but to continue the 
liquidation of the banks for the benefit of 





> 


ST. SUE ccceinwncaas 3,227 000 





$14,317,000 


ee cee cce tees sess sesese . 


whi h they were cre ated. The state le- 

iture of Florida has been im session, 
but no allusion to the old territorial debt, 
or * faith bonds,” appears to have been 
made. On the whole, considerable pro- 
gress has been made towards the diminu- 
tion of indebtedness, and the future pay- 
ment of debts. Great de pendence is in 


all directions p lac e ~<] upon the revennes of 


public works as a means of meeiing the 
demands upon the several treasurers. 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New-York, 
on the Atlantic, are traversed longitu- 


dinally by canals, the object of which is 
to afford a che ap and easy outlet for the 
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surplus produce of the interior. The 
Pennsylvania Canal opens on the Ohio 
River, which divides five large states, and 
drains the produce of that portion of each 
state adjacent to the river, downward to- 
wards New Orleans, and upwards to Pitts- 
burgh. Michigan is nearly traversed by 
two rail-roads, the chief of which comes to 
Detroit, the other to Monroe, with a branch 
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to Toledo, at which point also comes pro- 
duce, by the Ohio and Miami Canal, and 
the Wabash and Erie Canal. The Ohio 

Canal delivers its produce at Cleveland, 
Ohio; and the southern portion of Ohio 
sends its produce to Cincinnati. The fol- 
lowing table will show the deliveries of 
certain articles on many of the leading 
works: 


DELIVERIES AT CERTAIN POINTS FROM MANY PUBLIC WORKS. 





3 © 
= 3 <2 we 
ee 7360 
4 O% Sw 
£O c& €7 
a2 £2 <¢ 
= CY “=<. 
$s > oO 
= - 
Flour bbis......... 225,490 252,732 92,07 
Beet  gbevees 4.019 120 
Whiskey “ i 12,612 349 
Ashes lbs. 152,000 1,060,973 1,998,092 
Butter ease 1,087,104 RE PRI 
ae > deewsees' mata 863,911 Re5,918 
Lard i imensee ween T 1,983,333 
Tallow “ Fabe- Seedes 315,398 77,895 
Tron and Nails 9,122,222 453,000 
Wool é 309,060 961,92 65,004 
Coal bushels. RYO HS) = é 
Corn * ose 164,967 38 792 
Oats x vee im 44 eH SOQ 
Wheat “ 270,610 205,581 695,209 
Tobacco hhds...... ‘ 705 lbs. 434,415 
Staves & Head’g pes. 1,840 717,084 90,000 
Se 944 
OE err ‘ 
Rapaber F06t...ccces ccccce 954,257 
Furs and Peliries ibs Coe ee 136,188 
DVM Eickinccnids ghéaee, dugits 569,006 
ON ES oc dates ebvgee ecatan ~ seeeke 


This contains a glance at the movement 
on the principal works. The Erie Canal, 
it will be observed, is immeasurably 
a-head of all the others in importance. 
The completion of the Michigan rail-roads 
across the Peninsula, also that of the Illi- 
nois Canal, from Chicago on the Lake Mi- 


chigan, through 100 miles of the most fer- 
tile country in the world, to the Illinois 
River, and the extension of the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, from Lafayette, Indiana, 
to Evansville on the Ohio River, will lay 
open the se immense tracts of land, the 


agricultural « a ities of which are hardly 


estimated as yet, and to test their capacity 
a large and ste ote foreign dem and is re qui- 
site, and the produce rs of wheat can become 
wealthy by selling wheat at prices lower 
than it can be produced for in the most 
fertile portions of the grain countries of 
Europe. iiven at the pre sent time, with- 


out any communication with the interior, 
wheat pays well at Chicago, Illinois, at 
60 cents, and the export of that thriving 





Erie Canal. 


ee 
. ae 4 © 
“a .3 «+ & =z 
a2 6 & = 
O¢g os 3 es 
S35 > oa 
He zs z i 
= ea & E 
a 2 < 
n» 
121,723 188,993 721,890 2,517,250 
Sacha 5,849 34484 67,699 
69,312 10,130 10,220 1.5#8,601 
eae ae 768,340 69.668 bbla 
80,700 = 1,218,350 3 397,690 1,821,455 
4,703,331 7,044,200 = 1 200,000 1,631,700 
3,570,915 2,039,900 2,852,440 3,064,800 


8,031,268 








5,482 3,441,317 9,504,039 
dncsey -*. Waknee 977 7,798,300 Tha 
49,950 154 4.3 33,094 311,803 
é : 83,951 9,040 oiniiasaberttin 

6,404 23,217 1,354,996 1,620,033 
134,415 3,302,100 608,350 670.900 

ecccee 44.527 139,754,800 Tbe. 
wabbne vies 28,235 451,153 

6,079 532,250 769 860 293,009 bbls. 
eccece 1,195,305 19,932 236,924,666 
onebie 9,700 27 8,709 
sesane 576,200 


Janee 2.759, 92 3 27,502,861 


216,300 


place, for the year ending with the xavi- 
gation of the last fall, was 924,515 bushels, 
leaving 358,306 bushels in store, December 
Ist, when the price there was 96 cents. 

In the year 1826, Mr. William Jacob was 
sent by the English government through 
E urope, in order to ascertain the cost ‘of 
raising wheat in Europe, and the extent 
to which it could supply the wants of Eng- 


land. The large estates of Europe are 
owned by nobility and gentry, and are 
cultivated under their care, or rented to 


others. Mr. Jacob reported, that estates 
near Dantzic, in a most fertile district, 
produced good crops in 1824. and the 
wheat was sold, on the estate, at 72 cents 
per bushel, at which rate a loss of 20 per 
cent. was sustained. The wheat actually 
cost 86 cents per bushel, and two farmers 
in succession on one estate became bank- 
rupt. Again, wheat at Warsaw cost 28 
shillings, sterling, per quarter, and deliver- 
ed in London, costs as follows: 
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Wheat cost, at Warsaw, DP RODS panscscbweneseess ces ee i 
Shipping in boats..............- Seiwa coaseee censacs 0 Oe 
Preignt to Danteic.....<.........- Deke kieias Ren dbeeeae 1 41 
Waste, by rain, &........... eeres bendiw siaenen snes, “Oe 
Warehouse expenses at Dantzic........--- ee eta - 0 48 
Merchants’ fees at Dantzic.......-- «bashatusbapessosnce 0 36 
Freight and expense to London........--....-.-.s--.-. 1 52 

-—— 4 63 
Total cest, $1 374 per bushel........---. cciiene etwas BLU DD 


This without leaving any profit to the 
farmer. Now, while the agricultural por- 
tion of Europe has not advanced at all in 
the facilities of producing or transportation 
since that time, every section of the United 
States has become intersected by public 
works, laying open to market tracts of laud 
that can, with less labor, yield double the 
product of any land in Europe. The prin- 
cipal work, the Erie Canal is now, by the 
liquidation of the New-York debt, rapidly 
getting into a position which will admit 
of reducing the tolls to a merely nominal 
rate—a movement which will ‘compel a 
reduction on the part of all the other ri- 
val avenues to market, When, with pro- 

ellers on the lakes, and no expense but 
eight to encounter on the canals, wheat 
passes forward to market through New- 
York, it must produce a price abroad 
which will leave the farmer of the West a 
handsome profit ; bat which cannot be com- 
peted with by the “ noble” estates of Eu- 
rope. Another element which operates 
in favor of the United States farmers, is 
that the income of rail-roads in the manu- 
facturing districts of Europe, the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people by in- 
creasing liberality of legislation, is improv- 
ing their manufacturing districts and de- 
veloping their powers ot consumption, thus 
diminishing the surplus they may have to 
spare; and this displays itself in a remark- 
able manner in the fact, that a harvest 
but little less than usual has advanced 
prices this year in the continental ports to a 
point higher than they have been since the 
devastating wars of Napoleon, swept 
the grain countries of Europe, while they 
interrupted industry. No doubt the de- 
ficiency of the harvests has gone a great 
ways in advancing the prices; but the de- 
mands of the people at home for consump- 
tion must have assisted to a considerable 
extent, in producing the same effect as in 
England. Insucha state of affairs, with an 
unusual supply of specie in Cagland, no 
more auspicious moment could be desired 
to bring forward the “ great measure of 


the age,” and demolish for ever the corn. 
laws of England. That event must equalize 
the prices in England and the United States, 
by diminishing them there and advancing 
them here, making the actual cost of trans- 
portation, with merchants’ profits, the 
only difference between the Atlantic states 
and Great Britain. The effect is likely to 
be three-fold ;—a decline of prices there 
will necessarily throw out of cultivation, 
to some extent, those poor lauds that were 
forced into cultivation by the fictitiously 
higit prices maintained for wheat by the 
corn-laws. The home supply will thus 
measurably be diminished, while the same 
cause will greatly enhance the conusump- 
tion. These two elements coming in aid 
of the actual annual deficit in the home 
supply, in years of will 
swell the annual demand for foreign wheat 
to an extent perhaps double what it has 
been in some previous years. The aver- 
age annual consumption of foreign and co- 
lonial wheat, during the five years ending 
with 1842, was 20,000,000 bushels. Under 
modified corn-laws, this will probably 
reach 30,000,000 bushels in usual years, to 
be increased by the increase of population 
in Great Britain. Such a demand must 
draw from every quarter of our vast agri- 
its utmost resources, pour- 
works in swelling 
the 


good harvests, 


cultural country 
ing along the public 
volumes, yielding large 
states, discharging their debts and lighten- 
ing the burden of taxation, Large and 
profitable sales of their produce will give 
the means of buying all the 
comforts of life; and, in 
their prosperity, will flourish all the indus- 
try and manufactures of the country. The 
South will not fail to find, in the usual ef- 
fect of cheap food abroad and prosperity 
among the farmers at home, 
for their great staple at improving 
prices, The prospect of future commer- 
cial prosperity, growing out of the removal 
of goverumentrestt ictions upon trade, was 


revenues to 


the farmer 


pnecessaries and 


a qui kened 


sale 


never so great as how. 
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Since our last issue, there has been a 
very perceptible, and we veuture to say, 
refreshing check, in the outpourings of the 
press. For many successive weeks prior 
to the present month, scarcely a day pas- 
sed without the appearance of some work 
which possessed strong claims to attention. 
The competition of publishers has tended 
to flood the market with standard volumes; 
and readers of taste, much as they have 
been delighted with the superior character 
of recent publications, have been in de- 
spair at doing them justice, so rapidly did 
they succeed each other. The pause, 
therefore, as we have said, is refreshing, 
as it affords time for a little retrospective 
reading, and will, doubtless, prove ulti- 
mately advantageous to sellers, as well as 
buyers. Want of space prevents us from 
noticing this month the new volumes of 
Wiley & Putnam’s library and Appletons’ 
new number of Michelet’s France, and 
several other works. 


Francis & Co.’s Crassic Liprary or 
Cuoice Prose ann Poetry. 


Since our notice in the last review of 
this interesting series of books, two num- 
bers have been added—“ A Memoir of 
Felicia Hemans, by her Sister ;” and “ Tra- 
gedies, Sonnets, and Verses, by T. N. Tal- 
fourd.” Both of these works will prove 
highly acceptable to the reading public, in 
their present economical and convenient 
form. The classical power and beauty of 
Talfourd’s Ion, has long been acknow- 
ledged ; and although his other tragedies 
are inferior, they contain splendid pas- 
sages, and are very appropriately issued 
together. The Sonnets and Verses ap- 
pended, are now, for the first time, pub- 
lished in this country. They are lofty in 
feeling, and highly finished in style—wor- 
thy the author of Ion. The Memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans, is undoubtedly the most 
authentic and pleasing aceount of her ex- 
tant; and will command a large sale. 


The Christmas Holy Days at Rome. By 
the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, M. A, 
New-York; D. Appleton & Co, 1846. 


We have accompanied the author of this 
book in his excursions within and around 
Rome, with unexpected pleasure. The 
subject had been well nigh exhausted by 


NEW BOOKS. 


travellers, and we scarcely looked for so 
much interest as these pages afford. Mr. 
Kip writes with genuine enthusiasm. He 
is evidently a cultivated and sincere man ; 
and therefore a desirable guide in any 
scene, but especially in one so crowded 
with religious and historical associations, as 
the Eternal City. The distinctive feature 
in his book, is that he has made the Christ- 
mas Holy Days the nucleus, about which 
his observations cluster. He has much to 
say of the Catholic services ; and, as it ap- 
pears to us, in a remarkably just spirit. 
The chapters recording his visit to the 
tombs of the last Stuarts, to Mezzofanti the 
philologist, and to the studio of Overbeck, 
are among the most attractive, as they refer 
to subjects not previously so fully treated. 
We are pleased with Mr. Kip’s considerate 
manner of estimating the Italian charac- 
ter; and the general tone of kindly intel- 
ligence with which he records his impres- 
sions. Those who have never visited 
Rome, will derive much gratifying infor- 
mation from this volume; and those who 
have, cannot fail to have their most agree- 
able remembrances awakened. 





Handbook of Young Artists and Ama- 
teurs in Oil Painting. By an American 
Artist. New-York; Wiley & Putnam. 
1846. 


This handsome volume should be in the 
hands of every painter. It is compiled 
from the celebrated Manual of Bouvier, 
with additions from other established con- 
tinental writers. It contains elaborate di- 
rections for the preparation of the mate- 
rials, and the use of the implements, of 
the Art. Is is designed both for a text- 
book in Academies, and for self instruction. 
An explanatory vocabulary is appended. 
We have never seen a work of the kind 
containing within such available limits, 
such an amount and variety of information 
as to the details of oil painting. It is emi- 
nently a practical book, and cannot fail to 
be of great service to the votaries of paint- 
ing. 





The Young Student, by Madame Guizot. 
Translated by Samuel Jackson. New- 
York; D. Appleton & Co. 1846. 


This little specimen of juvenile litera 
ture is worthy of more than ordinary at- 
tention. The wife of the distinguished 
French statesman, has been regarded as 
the Edgeworth of her country. She took 
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a deep interest in education; and believ- 
ing that children’s books were vastly influ- 
ential in giving direction to the opening 
miud, bestowed unwearied pains in weav- 
ing pleasant fictions upon a ground-work 
of important truth. Her attempts have 
been deemed remarkably successful ; and 
we hope that the publishers of the “ Young 
Student,” will be encouraged by its sale, 
to issue translations of Madame Guizot’s 
other books for the young. 





The Greece of the Greeks. By G. A. 
Perdicaris, A. M. New-York; Paine & 
Burgess. 1846. 


The author of this work is well known 
asa gentleman whose lectures on Greece, 
some years ago, drew for him the warm- 
est eulogiums, of select and discriminating 
audiences, particularly in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. There was something in tho 
mere fact of a Greek of talent and enthu- 
siasm, educated in this country, undertaking 
to describe and vindicate his native land, 
which alone was fitted to charm the ima- 
gination. Mr. Perdicaris discussed the 


literary claims and political condition of 


his country, with rare beauty of diction 
and eloquenc e of expression. His mas- 
tery of English was remarkable. These 
lectures introduced him to the notice and 
friendship of many of our leading literary 
men. He soon after received the appoint- 
ment of U. S. Consul at Athens. Within 
two or ieee years he has returned to this 
his adopted country, and established him- 
self, we believe, with a view to permanent 
residence. The volumes before us are 
the fruit of his recent sojourn in Greece ; 
and his excellent opportunities of acquir- 
ing information, his official facilities, his 
Greek birth and American education, all 
fit him to speak of the “Greece of the 
Greeks,” with authority and interest. We 
have, accordingly, taken up his work with 
more than ordinary anticipations. We find 
it a well-arrange -d, sensible, and unaffected 
narrative of travels and residence in 
Greece. It differs from other similar books, 
in being chiefly limited to the facts of the 
present. There are, indeed, copious alln- 
sions to the Greece of antiquity ; but only 
such as are absolutely requisite to make 
modern Greece intelligible. Mr. Perdi- 
caris has brouglit together, in a pleasing 
shape, the principal circumstances and 
influences now operating on the destinies 
of his country. He says that the most 
striking feature of her condition, is the 
“want of proportion between the mag- 
nificence of the government and the pov- 
erty of the country. Popular education 
is represented as on the advance, and the 
prospects of the land in all respects, since 
the last revolution, are highly encouraging. 
The classical reader will find much inter- 
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est in the descriptions of the present as- 
pect of Sparta, Marathon, and other hal- 
lowed localities; while our own country- 
men, will linger with pleasure over the 
pages devoted to “ Missolonghi,” and the 
noble memories, which, even in its ex. 
istent desolatien, it retains of Byron,— 
the beauty and manners of the queen,— 
the tomb of Marco Botzaris, whose name 
has been consecrated by Halleck—and the 
deserved praise s of the American Mission- 
aries. Society, localities, and politics, are 
ablv discussed ; and the volumes are ver 
ne atly printed, and contain several litho- 
graphic illustrations. 
Tar Mopern Sraxparv Drama. Edited 
by Epes Sargent. Vol. I. New-York; 
Wm. Taylor. 1846. 


The history of the drama involves a 
problem, equally remarkable with that of 
painting. The latter art reached its acme 
in the fifteenth century; and while popn- 


lar mt He and science have steadily 


advanced, the ok : masters, as they are sig- 
nific aay called, yet stand alone in their 


fame. A somewh ; inal destiny seems 
to have obtained in regard to dramatic 
lite ns ire. Shakspeare has never been ap- 
proach hed in the entireness of his grasp of 
» elements of the drama, while, 








the gem 





for earnestness, power, intense 8 yinpat hy 
with humanity, and the frank, bo i recog- 
nition of her attributes, the old English 
dramatists, from whese plays Charles 
Lamb gleaned so delectable a volume, 
retain their freshness and originality un- 
surpassed, and but seldom approached, to 
the present hour. We have been led into 
these remarks by the collection of “ Pop- 
ular Acting Plays,” mi ‘ntioned above. 
They have each a well-established place 
in pub lic estimation, and serve as the mir- 
ror of existent taste, in the department of 
literature they re present. How much in- 
ferior they are, in point of vigorous delin- 
eation of character, to the earl’: models 
of the art, need not be said. In fact, they 
strikingly evidence the truth, that the 
dramatic features of life have diminished,— 
that reflection has taken the place, in no 
small measure, of action; and peaceful, 
domestic habits, and uniformity of man- 
ners, narrowed the scope of the play-wri- 
ter. On the other hand, there is a moral 
tone and refinement of thought, scrupu- 
lous regard to taste and decorum, in the 
Modern Standard Drama, which preciaims 
how far social life has advanced in correct- 
ness and intelligence. All these dramas 
bear the impress of genius; but it is gen- 
ius chastened by scholarship, and moulded 
by character. The *y do not re pre: sent hu- 
man nature in its broad, Shaksperian out- 
lines—but only under the guise of certain 
traits and epochs. Ion, with which the 
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book opens, is conceived in the spirit, and 
cast, essentially, in the form, of the classic 
drama. Yet many of its sentiments are 
the offspring of Christianity, and have a 
self-sacrificing and delicate beauty, which 
breathes of the age of Wordsworth, rather 
than of Pericles. Fazio is a glowing per- 
sonification of passion—but it is softened 


aud ronnded by scholarly diction and care- 


fully evolved imagery. The School for 
Scandal, is undoubtedly the best comedy 
since Congreve. The plays of Bulwer 


and Knowles are ingenious and poetical ; 
yet they deal rather with sentiment than 
ch: arac ter. Epe s Sargent is the editor ot 
these volumes, and has affixed ve ry appro- 
priate notices to each play The 
tiop is made with judgment, and neatly, 


colle *C- 


as well as economically, issued. 


Fowver’s Practica Paorenotocy—Pre- 





senting a concise, elementary view of 
Phrenology; Remarks on Tempera- 
ments; also, describing the primary 


seven different de- 
the meutal phe- 


mental powers in 


} j + 
grees ot devel ypement, 


nomena produced by their combined 
action, phlrenological developements, 
character, talents, &c. New-York: 


Fow er & Wells, 131 Nassau-st. 

Tus Prixcip.es oF PHysio_oGy apPLieD 
rO THE PreservaTiIon OF Heattu. By 
Andrew C mb, M. D., with Wood-cuts 
and Notes, by O. S. Fowler. New-York 


Fowler & Wells, 136 Nassau-st. 

30th of are valu ible works, P ib- 
lished in a neat and durable form; they 
should be carefully read, especially by pa- 
re nts The connexion between physiol ogy 
and the oper: i tions of the mind, is, of all the 


these 


de ‘partments of education, too little studied 
and understood by parents or those who 
have the training = youth. How many of 
the youth of the | and ripen into manhood 
or womanhood with im- 
paired and intellects destroyed—both body 
in such a 


constitution 8 


and mind condition as either to 
become morbid and six kly at the first touch 
of affliction, or to lead the suffering and 


degenerate being into blighting excesses? 


Comb’s Physiology has long been a 
indard work. This edition contains 
such brief notes as the editor has thought 


necessary to show the dependence and 
connection of the two The for- 
mer isa plain, practical work. It gives the 
details of phrenological developement, and 


subjects. 


discusses the character and mental power 
to which the different degrees of training 
will lead. The study of phrenology in this 
connection is, doubtless, the best me- 


thod of pursuing it. The anatomy of the 
human frame—the wonderful dependence 
and harmony Of its parts, is a subject on 


which there i8 no prejudice; and, com- 
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mencing with the study of physiology, and 
looking thence to its relation to plireno- 
logy, the truth of the latter, if it have any, 
cau but be more readily seen. It be comes 
more fruitful in points bearing on the con- 
duct of daily life. And while the parent 
or the teacher may uot up iderstand the 
mysterious connection between mind and 
body, they can both see and profi by the 
re sults of experience, and of observation. 





An Essay on the Development of Chris- 
Doctrine, by Joun Henry New- 
D. Appleton & Co., New-York— 


tian 
MAN. 
p- 206. 


There would be little to interest the ra- 
tional reader in this book, had it appeared 
unattended by circumstances of peculiar 
ation. The controversy in the Church 
England, which has been so manifest, 





earnest, and sometimes vehement, for the 
last decade of years, has become rather 
the property of the world abroad, than the 
peculium of an individual sect of Chris- 
tians. Great principles of human right, 
liberty, and duty, for which past genera- 
tions of men have been content to suffer 


much, and to lay down their very lives, 
are concerned in this struggle. And as it 
is impossible for England tu be convulse d, 
without the whole civilized world fee ling 
the impression ,—so this espec ial agitation 
has touched the interests, and awakened 
the concern of multitudes who are not in 
manifest way connected with the im- 


any 

mediate actors in the scene. Wise men 
discerned at the open ing of the discover- 
ies which the “Oxford agitators’ were 
making, that the process of their system 
must lead consistent men to Rome. They 
are not surprised to know, therefore, that 
near half hundred clergymen of the 


English Established Church have already 
followed this tendency to this spé cified 
result. Where the movement will end, 
short of the complete dismemberment of 
that Church, or its entire separation from 
the power of the state, it requires a wiser 
being than man to say. Mr. Newman has 
been the trio of leaders in this 
movement,—and the present book is his 
apology for his separation from the Church 
in which he had long ministered, and his 
union with Rome. But there is in it noth- 
ing, save the assumption, without a show 
wx a reference to the author- 


one of 


of argument, ¢ 
ity of Scripture, of all the doctrines of the 
Roman Church,—and an attempt to ac- 
count for, and defend these, as the neces- 
sary results, not of what are universally 
acknowledged as Christian doctrines, but 
of each other. The perfectness, aud the 
authoritative inspiration of the Scriptures 
are wholly set “ Scripture no 
where recognizes itself, or asserts the in- 


aside. 
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apis ition of those portions which are most 
s one of the author's principles. 
1 7 infal! libility of the I is essential to 
make up “ the ‘comple teness of Ser iptnre, , 
in his view—and from the assumptions 
thus of the whole subject, without an at- 
tempt at proof, he proceeds with his deve- 
lopments. The same concessions might 
prove any other system with as much ac- 
curacy as the one which he brings out of 
them. Thereare displayed, extensive read- 

ing and a remarkable collection of illustra- 
tions. But the arguments are wholly inco- 
herent. a mere congerie s of assumptions, 

and the moral princi ples are exceedingly 
low. Of the latter assertion, perhaps the 
following extract is a sufficient exhibition : 


esse ti as FS 


Pope, 


“ The doctrine of post-baptismal sin,” (by 
which he means sin after baptism, for 
which there is in this world, no promised 
forgiveness,) “ especially when realized in 
the doctrine of purgatory, leads the reci- 
pient to fresh developments beyond it- 
self.”.—* He who believes, that suffer he 
must, and that delayed punishment may 
be the greater, will be above the wortd, 
will admire nothing, fear nothing, desire 
nothing. He has within his breast, a 
source of greatness, self-denial, heroism. 
This is the secret spring of strenuous ef- 
forts and persevering toil, of the sacrifice 
of fortune, friends, reputation, hap- 
piness. There is, it is true, a higher class 
of motives which will be felt by the saint; 
who will do from love, what all Christians 
who act acceptably, do from faith. And, 
more: the ordinary measures of chari- 
ty which Christians possess, suffice for se- 
curing such respectable atiention to reli 
gious duties, as the routine necessities of 


the Church But if we would 
1 


ease, 


ver, 








require. 


raise an army of devoted men, to resist the 
world, to oppose sin and error, to relieve 
misery, or to propagate the truth, we must 


be provided with motives which keenly 
affect the many. 
a gift, philanthropy is too weak a material 
for the Nor is an influence to 
he found to suit our purpose, besides this 
solemn conviction which arises out of the 
very rudiments of Christian theology, and 
is taught by its most primitive ma-ters— 
this sense of the awfulness of post- baptis- 
mal sin. th is in vain to look out for mis- 
sionaries for China or Africa, or evangelists 
for our great towns, or Christian attendants 
on the yr teachers of the ignorant, on 
such a scale of pumbers aa the need 
quires, without the doctrine of P irgatory. 
For thus the sins of turned to 
account by the profitable penance of man- 
hood; and terrors which the philosopher 
scorns in the individual, become the bene- 
factors, and earn the gratitude of nations,” 
p. 194. 

Of principles like these, we can but say, 


Christian love is too rare 


occasion. 


sICK, 


youth are 
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that the avowed development of the mo- 
tives of Christianity has brought out noth. 
ing but the native principle of paganism; 
and sooner than we could adopt such a 
system, we should say with the rejecter 
of Christianity, “ Sit anima mea cum phi- 
losophis.” 


Sketches from Life, by Laman Brancu- 
arp. Edited with a Memoir, by Sir 
Epwarp Lytton Butwer, Bart. New- 
York. Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


This is decidedly the most attractive 
number of the Publisher’s Library of 
Choice Reading, which has recently ap- 
peared. The name of Laman Blanchard 
has long been familiar to the readers of 
the English Magazines, and many will re- 
call his biography of L. E. L. with plea- 
sure. His native endearments fitted him 
for the career of a man of letters, but his 
circumstances, during his whole life, were 
such as to render his intellectual deve lop- 
ment fragmentary and brilliant, rather than 
sustained and continnous. He was an edi- 
tor and contributor to the periodical litera- 
ture of the day for more than twenty years. 
His writings were « hiefly the result of ob- 
servation, and confirmed sketches of life 
and manners, genial criticism and political 
paragrap »hs. ‘There was often in the form- 
er au exquisite simplicity and cheerfulness, 
and the latter were fre quently enlivened 
by amore cordial sympathy than is usual 
with the literary party- -work of the day. 
Ble inch- 
inte- 


some of 
view, more 
his produc 


As evidences of genius, 
ard’s Sonnets are, in our 
resting than any other of 
Bulwer quotes some remarkable lines from 
Shean, in the memoir attached to these 
This little piece of literary bio- 
graphy would add ‘anne tragic chapter 
to D’ Israel ‘’s Calamities of Ap- 
pended to the lively arti les of the depart- 
ed, it reminds us of the dese ription of the 
forms the Lutroduction to 

Never did a more gloomy 


It seems that 


Iona. 


volumes. 


authors. 


Plague, which 


the De cameron. 


portal lead to any palace 
the industry, versatility, and poetic spirit 
of Blanchard, were not his only claims 


He seems to have 


upon our admiration 
lar urban- 


endeared himself to all, by singu 


ity, affectionateness, and Catholic taste. 
His biographer well observes, that these 
cleanings from his writings should form 


part of every Belles-Lettres Library. 


Translated 
New-York. 


Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. 
by Fatrrax. In Two Parts. 


Wiley & Putnam, 1846. 


A most acceptable book this will prove 
to the numerous students of Italian litera- 
ture, to the lovers of poetry in general, 
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and we may add, to those who cherish a 
taste for the old English writers. Within 
such narrow limits we cannot trust our- 
selves to descant upon Tasso and his noble 
epic, although the theme is both fruitful 
and inviting; yet, does not the world—or 
that portion of it endowed with imagina- 
tion and sensibility—know it by heart? 

The romantic love, the moral suffering, 

and the triumphant death of the bard of 

Palestine, have endeared a name which 

poetic genius and the award of centuries 

has consecrated. Fairfax, as a translator, 
has become classical, and, as is observed in 
the introduction to these beautiful volumes, 
ranks with Chapman, whose English ver- 
sion of Homer is soon to follow in the se- 
ries. A life of Tasso, and one of Hunt’s 
dainty criticisms—exhibiting the beauties 
of the Jerusalem Delivered—are very ap- 
priately published by way ot introducing 
the reader to the poem itself. There could 
not have been selected a better work for 
the Foreign Series, of the Publisher's 

“ Library of Choice Reading,” than this. 

Life in California. By An AMERICAN. 
New-York; Wiley & Patnam. 1846. 
Many of our readers doubtless remem- 

ber the interesting des riptions of Califor- 
nia, contained in * Two Years before the 
Mast.” The subject was, then, quite no- 
vel. We perceive, however, that it has 
recently been made the subject of a popn- 
lar lecture, by a Boston merchant—the 
same gentleman to whom this book is de- 
dicated—who was one of the first explorers 
of the region for purposes of trade. The 
neat duodecimo volume mentioned above 
comprises a very intelligent, and, we 
should judge, faithful account of a resi- 
dence of some years in California. The 
author who modestly withholds his name, 
is, we understand, Mr. Robinson, one of 
our most enterprising merchants. He has 
done the publie good service by this use- 
fal work. He describes the country ela- 
borately, narrates many striking incidents, 
and gives a detailed account of the mission- 
ary labors in that part of the world. The 
value of the book is much enhanced by 
the addition of an ingenions manuscript, 
translated from the Spanish of a Francis- 
cau monk, giving an historical account of 
the Indians of California—their origin, cus- 
toms and present condition. 

The Cousins. 3y the author of Cown- 
QUEST and Setr-Conquest. New-York; 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 

Here is another well-written and usefal 

The previons books 


story for the young. 
of this writer placed her in the same rauk 
with Miss Sedgwick in the same depart- 
ment. She has now realized the popu- 
larity she deserved. ‘ Praise and Princi- 
ple” had an exten ive sale, and is followed 
by the present story, which, although in- 


tended for more juvenile readers than its 
predecessors, is equally ingenious and 
useful. 


A Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin; 
with Rules for the Medical and Domes- 
tic T'realment of Cutaneous Diseases. 
By Erasmus Witson, F. R. S._ Iilus- 
trated with six Steel Engravings. New- 
York; D. Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the most valuable works 
yet published on this subject. It com- 
prises the author’s own, and the discove- 
ries of others, a new clsssification of cuta- 
neous diseases, and a treatise on their diag- 
nosis, pathology and treatment. It em- 
braces a scieutific and popular description 
of the skin, discusses at length its func- 
tions, gives a full and interesting exposi- 
tion of the influence of diet, clothiyz, ex- 
ercise, ablation and bathing on the health 
of the ekin, with directions upon each 
topic, and also all the diseases to which, 
under any circumstances, it is exposed. 

Ocr Portraits. — Messrs. Anthony, 
Clark & Co. 247 Broadway. from whose 
beautiful dag uerreoty pes our engravings 
have been made, have recently added to 
their national gallery some of the most 
perfect specimens in this line of art, which 
are probably to be found in this country 
or in Europe. Among these are the like- 
nesses of the lamented Inman, (a beauti- 
ful collection of whose works are now 
exhibiting at the “Art Union,” 
benefit of his family.) the artist Weir, 
and others of the distinguished citizens 
of New-York. We refer to these artists 
in connection with the expensive en- 
gravings which have recently embellished 
the Review, both as an evidence of their 
success in bringing the art toa high degree 


for the 


of perfection, and as an inducement to our 
friends, in view of the promise to continue 
these portraits, to engage actively in ex- 
tending the circulation of the work. Many 
of these will prove to be the only faithful 
and life-like representations of these men 
in existence, as was the case with our 
venerable and departed Jackson. This 
firm have now the most extensive and 
complete arrangements for taking da- 
guerreotypes of any size—for a_ locket, 
breast-pin, or large frame; and their ra- 
pidly increasing patronage from our citi- 
zens and distinguished visitors in New- 
York is evidence of their success. In force, 
beauty, and trathfuluess of expression, 
their likenesses are unsurpassed. 

[= We have remaining on hand a few 


of the proof portraits of Gen. Jackson, 





printed on large paper, and designed for 
framing—a life-like aud almost speaking 
likeness, taken just before his death, which 
may be had by any of our friends at $2 
each, in current funds, remitte? post-paid. 
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Tue Harpers, §2 Cliff-st., have recently issued 
The History of Cotton, Woollen, Silk and Flax, an- 
Cient and modern. 1 large &vo. vol Also, other 
Valuable works, which we have not space to notice 
They have also issued The Robber—a tal by G. 
P. R, James; 2 vols. inl, 2m0.—The Cricket 
the Hearth—a fairy tale of Home. By Chas. Dick- 
ens.—The Wandering Jew, illustrated—ia large 
type, at 25 cts. has reached the Lith No. Their 
Bible, and Shakespear, both superbly illustrated, 
are nearly completed. 

Tue ApeLerons have now ready, the first and 
second Latin Book of Arnold's series. Arnold's 
method of teaching and acquiring languages is sub- 
stantially that of Ollendorf, the principle of which 
is presented in a brief paragraph in their Bulletin: 

* Mr. Arnold, in fact, has the good seuse to adopt 
the system of nature; achild learns his own lan- 
guage by imitating what he hears, and constantly 
repeating it, till it is fastened in the memory ; in 
the same way, Mr. A. puts the pupil immediately to 
work at Exercises in Latin and Greek involving the 














elementary principles of the language—words are 
suppliedi—the mode of putting them together is told 
the pupil—he is shown how the ancients expressed 
their ideas; and then, by repeating these things 
again and again, iterum iterumque, the docile pupil 
has them indelibly impressed upon his memory and 
rooted in his understanding.” 

They have in preparation 
Delivered,” translated into English 
verse, by J. H. Wiffen; “ Hestory of the Later Ro- 


man Commonwealth,” by Thos. Arnold, D. D.—the 
glish eaition to be publish- 


“ Tasso’s Jerusalem 
S penserian 








two 8vo. vols. of the Ex 
ed in one Svo. vol., uniform with the same author’s 
“ Early History of Rome,” recently printed in two 
vols.; A second edition, in large type, of “ The Life 
and Correspondence of Thos. Arnold, D. D.,” by the 
tev. A. P. Stanley, M.A The first edition of this 
uphy, (printed in small type,) being 
publishers, from the increasing de- 





adm rable bre 


exhausted, t 
mand, and in conformity with a desire expressed by 


hould be re-issued ina larger and 
rm, wil shortly issue the new edi- 








many, thatit s 
more realable f 
tion, in 1 vol. vo 

A new “ Life of Martin Lutner,” by M. Michelet, 
Prof. of History, and Historian of the History of 
France A life of this great reformer, from so able 
a writer as M. Michelet, will be read with deep in- 
terest; A History of the English Revolution of 1668, 
and author 








by M. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, 
of “ General History of Civilization in Europe.”"— 
«Carpenter’s Manual of Physiolorv;” Dr. Royle’s 
« Manual of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ;” 
« The Life and Letters of Robert Campbell,” by 
Dr. Beattie; “A Standard Pronouncing French 
Dictionary of the French and E iglish Lauguages,” 
in two parts, | vol. 12 mo. by Grabreil Surrenne 
The same house have just iss ied Dr. Arnold's 
“ Rugby School Sermons.” 1 vol. 12mo., 75 ctaz. A 
volume of Sermons from the pen of Dr. Arnold, ad- 
dressed, as these were, to his pup Is, on practical 
snbjects and in illustration of the gre it princi- 
ples which must enter into the formation of 
gooland subst intial character, will be widely 
read, and with interest. We commend it to all 
who are engaged in the instruction of youth. Since 
the days of Roger Ascham. no man has given him- 
self with more assiduity and energy to the high and 
responsible duties of the teacher, or has done more 
to ennoble and dignify the office, than Dr. Arnold. 
—They have also published “ New Netherland ; or, 
New-York under the Dut gy EF. B O'Callaghan 
—a handsome ®vo. vol. }; and“ The History 
of Rome from its Earliest Period,” by Dr. Arnold, 
Notices of both will be given 


every 








in two Svo. vols., $5. 
in another number. 
The following are valuable works recently issu- 
ed :—The Attractions of the Cross; designed to 
elucidate the leading truths, obligations and hopes 
of Christianity, by Gardiner Spring, D. D. 


8 vo 


1 vol, 
M. W. Dodd, publisher, N. Y.—A Discourse, 
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by Rev. Dr. Barnes, of Philadelphia, on the “ Vir. 
tues and Public Services of William Penn” :— 
Horace Manna’s Lectures on Edu ation; Fowle & 
Capen, Boston, The ninth volume of Sparks’ Ame- 
rican Biog hy; Little & Brown, Boston Dr 
Sprague’s Lectures to Young Men; new edition 
12mo. 75 cts. Dr. Wan’s Life of Heary Ware, Jr 

Youatt on the Horse, with a general history of the 
Horse—a dissertation on the American trotting. 
horse, how trained, &c., and an Essay on the Ag 
and Mule, by J. S, Skinner, | vol. 8yo.—Clater and 
Youatt’s Cattle Docto —or, Diseases incident to 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, with an Essay on the Im- 
provement of Oxen, and the improvement jg 
breed of Sheep, by J. S. Skinner, l vol, L2mo —Cla. 
ter on the Diseases of the Horse, with notes aud ad- 
ditions, by J. 8S. Skinuer, 1 vol. 122mo, Philad., Lea 
& Blanchard. 1845, 

Am rican Military Law and Courts Martial, with 
suggestions for their improvement. By Joha 0 
Brien, Lieut. in the U.S. Navy. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philad. 1846, 

Fowler's Phrenological Journal—issued monthly, 
32 pages in cach No. $1 per annum in advance.— 
Love and Parentage, applied to the improvement 
of Offspring—including important directions and 
suggestions to lovers and the married. By O. 8 
Fowler, Practical Phrenologist. Fowler & Wells 
151 Nassau-st., New-York. 

Witey & Purnam have recently issued Tasso’s 
Jerusalem —Godfrey of Bolloigne, or the Recovery 
of Jerusalem, done into English heroical verse. By 
Edward Fairfax—Ist American from the 7th Lou- 
don edition, to which are prefixed an Introductory 
Essay, by Leigh Hunt, and Lives of Fairfax and 
Tasso, by Charles Knight, in two parts, 50 cts each, 
or bound in red cloth $1 50—forming the Library 
of Choice Reading Nos. 48-49.—Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches, with elucidations and con- 
necting Narrativ By Thomas Carlyle—complete 
in four Nos., printed on fine paper, forming Nos 
39 to 42 of the Library of Choice Reading, &2—in 
extra cloth $250, Library edition in 2 large vols, 
8vo., in extra cloth &35 —also, a cheap edition.— 
The P:'grim in the Shadow of the Jungfrau Alp By 
the Rev. Geo. G Cheever, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
beautifully printed, forming No. 11 of the Library 
of American Bool 50 cts.—Life in Califor. 
nia, during a residence of several years in that ter- 
ritory, comprising a description of the country and 
the Missionary establishments, with Incidents, Ob- 
servations, &c. &c., illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. By an American—to which is annexed 
a historical account of the origin, customs and tra- 
ditions of the Indians of Alta-Califorma, translated 
from the original Spanish manuscript. | vol. 12mo., 
with engravings, $1 25.—A Sequel to Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation, By the author of 
that work. 1 neat vol. l2mo., uniform with the 
Vestiges. 50 cts—The American House-Carpen- 
ter—new edition, enlarged and improved—a trea- 
tise upon Architecture, Cornices and Mouldings, 
Framing doors, windows and stairs—together with 
the most important Principles of practical Geome- 
try. By R G. Hatfield, Architect. 1 handsome 
vol. 8vo., beautifully printed, and weli bound in 
extra cloth. Price $2. 




































We would call attention to the advertisement in 
this No. of Gaytor's Double Patent Salamander 
Safe—one of the oldest Safe Makers in the city— 
to the testimony of merchants present at the burn- 
ing of Iron safes, at Vauxhall Garden, in January 
last, as therein stated, and to the epinion of these 
merchants as to the fairness of the trial, and the su- 
periority of this sate. We hope hereafter to issue 
an advertising sheet of this nature, of matters which 
may prove to be of value to our mercantile friends 

We refer, also. to 2d and 3d pages of the cover, 
and tothe new invention described in one of the 
advertisements, 
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